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AUTHOR'S EXPLANATION. 



THIS lecture was prepared from a great variety of 
notes, made by the author from time to time, with a 
view of drawing upon them, as occasion might require, 
whilst contemplating a visit to each of the county seats of 
counties that he once represented in Congress; and where 
it was but natural that he would be expected to say some- 
thing of olden times to the people. 

His first district, under the census of 1840, now embraces 
nineteen counties. His second district, under the census 
of 1850, now embraces seven counties, taking three new 
ones and throwing fifteen of the old ones into other dis- 
tricts. He represented, prior to the disruption of the old 
political parties by the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, in i8S4, what are now twenty- two counties, con- 
taining a population of 1,300,000 people, more than five- 
twelfths of the population of the State, and controlling 
fully two-thirds of its wealth. Since he represented those 
counties, many populous towns have grown up, and some 
of them are more important than their own county-seats, 
and contain among their residents many of his early sup- 
porters. These twenty-two counties now comprise six 
entire congressional districts and parts of five others; 
there being twenty districts in the State. To visit and 
address all such communities and pass thedesirable amount 
of time with them was impracticable, and his notes, col- 
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lected for such occasion, were likely to prove of no account. 

But having been invited by the Chicago Historical 
Society to deliver a lecture, and being willing to assume, 
with his fellow-members, his full share of the labors of keep- 
ing alive the interest in so desirable an organization and 
after consulting with the president and other members of 
the Society, he concluded to secure the most capacious 
hall in the City, with a platform large enough to seat the 
members of the Society apart from the main audience, and 
thus give the old residents, not members of the Society, 
an opportunity to hear experiences which they had so con- 
fidingly given him in early life an opportunity to obtain. 

Since its delivery, Mr. Robert Fergus, a settler of 1839, 
having expressed a desire to publish the lecture as one of 
his "Historical Series," the author, in order to make it, to 
a greater extent, conform to the design of Mr. Fergus, in 
publishing his Series, as well as to promote the general 
objects of the Chicago Historical Society, has added many 
nofes and an appendix, which may make some parts of 
the lecture more readily understood, and bring to the 
front the names of the men who assisted in nominating 
him for Congress, whilst exhibiting the obsolete plat- 
forms which divided parties prior to the repeal of the 
Missouri -Compromise act. 

The author is anxious to obtain the present post-office 
address of any of the delegates mentioned in Appendix 
A, now living, or of some of their descendants, if de- 
ceased; and the same will be published in the next 
edition, if one should be required. 



CONGRESSIONAL REMINISCENCES 

BY 

JOHN WENTWORTH. 



g^N the evening of i6th March, 1882, promptly at 7 o'clock, 
the doors of Central Music Hall (s.-e. corner of State and 
Randolph Streets) were thrown open to the already-crowded lob- 
bies, and during the time this immense audience were taking their 
seats, the organ, Mrs. James B. Runnion presiding, pealed forth 
many old-time melodies, concluding with "Auld Lang Syne"; 
whereupon, Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, president of the Chicago 
Historical Society — its members being seated upon the stage — 
after announcing that Rev. Brooke Herford would deliver the 
next address, "Gladstone and Bright," before the Society at its 
hall, upon the North-Side, said : 

"The speaker of this evening. Col. Wentworth, the best-known 
man in the North-West, needs no introduction to this representa- 
tive and crowded audience, who well know whom they came to 
hear." 

Thereupon, Mr. Wentworth arose, and thus addressed the vast 

assemblage : 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society; Early Settlers of Chicago, their 
Children and Grandchildren: 

I took my seat in the House of Representatives, 4th December, 
1843, and was not only the youngest,* but the least experienced 
of all the members, never having been at the capital of my State, 
nor seen any legislative body in session. Illinois was then a 
frontier state. All north was known as Wisconsin Territory, and 

* Mr. Wentworth, born 5th March, 1815, would not have been 28 years 
of age had the session commenced, as it was possible, by a presidential procla- 
mation on the 4th March, 1843, ^^^ l^^id the election not been delayed one 
year in consequence of the slow progress in the census returns. As it was, 
however, he was the youngest man ever sent to Congress from Illinois, except 
Daniel P. Cook, the first member of Congress after the admission of Illinois 
into the Union in 181 8, and for whom Cook County was waxckftjti. 
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all west, as far south as the Missouri line, was Iowa Territory. 
We had no Pacific possessions. Texas had not been acquired, 
and Florida was but a territory. My district extended from the 
Wisconsin state-line to the Springfield district at the south; em- 
bracing Princeton, LaSalle, Bloomington, Urbana, and Danville; 
and from the Indiana state-line to the Rock-River Valley at the 
west. 

My congressional terms embraced every crisis in the slavery 
agitation, beginning with the discussion respecting the propriety 
of annexing Texas and ending with the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendments establishing the equality of all persons before 
the law. My Illinois colleagues* in the Senate and in the House 
were all new members. I think none of them had ever seen 
Washington before, and I had had but even a passing acquaint- 
ance with only two of them. In view of my frontier residence, 
the speaker placed me upon the Committee upon Territories, and 
I was the only Northwestern man upon it. I had to be the 
mouthpiece upon that committee of all the settlements in the wilds 
of Wisconsin and Iowa, extending to the British Possessions on 
the north, and to the Rocky Mountains on the west. 

As the infant of the House, I intended to assume the role of 
modesty, and profit by the speaking of others. But upon my 
ninth day, before a single one of my colleagues had said "Mr. 
Speaker!" Senator Breese informed me that he was intending that 
day to announce the death of Senator McRobertst in the Senate, 
who had died in vacation, and, as he lived in Danville, in my dis- 
trict, I must do the same in the House. I had never seen Judge 
McRoberts, and knew but little of him; but I hurried around 
among my colleagues and gathered what information I could, and 
did my best to make myself ready for the resolutions of Judge 
Breese, when they should be sent over from the Senate. Thus 

* The names of Mr. Wentworth's colleagues, during the period covered by 
this Address, are given in Appendix A, and also the names of all the delegates 
to the conventions which nominated him, and the resolutions adopted thereby. 

+ Samuel McRoberts was born in the town of Mitchie, in Monroe County, 
Illinois, 20th February, 1799; was the first Circuit-Court clerk of that county, 
and was elected to the State Senate of the sixth General Assembly from the 
district composed of Monroe, Clinton, and Wabash Counties, in 1828. He 
was afterward appointed U. S. District-Attorney for Illinois; Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Danville; and Solicitor of General Land-Office at Washing- 
Ion. In 1 84 1, he was elected United States Senator, and, after serving through 
the Twenty-seventh Congress, he died on his way home, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from a cold contracted in crossing the mountains, 27th March, 1843. See 
Congressional Globe, 13th December, 1843. He was brother of Hon. Josiah 
McRoberts, now judge of the Circuit Court at Joliet. 
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my congressional career began, and upon the 20th December, I 
began my work for Chicago by giving notice that I would ask 
leave to bring in a bill to establish a Port of Entry here. 

Washington was, at that time, the greatest slave-mart in the 
United States. Within sight of the capitol, not far from the lower 
^ate, and near, if not upon, the land where the public garden now 
is, was a building with a large yard around it, enclosed with a 
high fence. Thither slaves were brought from all the slave-hold- 
ing region, like cattle to the C'hicago stock-yards, and locked up 
until sold. There were regular auction days for those not dis- 
posed of at private sale. The Chicago Fire destroyed a hard 
^cracker which I had preserved as a specimen by which purchasers 
tested the age of slaves. And to this day, if there is anything 
that the average Southern negro does not know, it is his own age. 
The slaves were placed upon a block, and, when a question arose 
as to age, the auctioneer requested them to bite from a cracker, 
which all slave auctioneers kept for such occasions. The theory 
was that while a slave could masticate well he could work. 
Nearly all the labor of Washington was performed by slaves, 
many of whom were hired from the neighboring States. The 
slaves were expected to collect their wages monthly and take 
them home on some Saturday night. 

One morning, I missed my boots, and when I went for the 
bootblack, he was missing also. After a few days, I saw a pro- 
cession of captured slaves, who had sought their liberty in a 
Potomac schooner,* chained two-and-two, conducted toward the 
slave-pen; and there I noticed my bootblack trudging along in 
my boots. I had made a successful canvass for Congress in those 
boots, but they failed the slave in his canvass for freedom. He 
was sold for the Southern market, as was customary with captured 
fugitives, and my boots went with. him. But whether they were 
worn out by him upon some sugar, rice, or cotton plantation, or 
by his new master, it was useless for me to inquire. I was a 
Democrat in those days. An anti-slavery friend, who stood by 
me at the time, observed that the slave ought to have known that 
if he ever got into Democratic boots he would have to go South, 
whereas, if he had only stolen his boots instead of mine, they 
would have landed him safely in Canada. 

* From the National Era (anti-slavery organ), published at Washington 
City, dated Thursday, 20th April, 1848: "Last Saturday night, we learn, 
some seventy or eighty slaves escaped from this place, in a sloop, or schooner, 
:and proceeded down the river.' The fact was not discovered until the next 
•day, when a steamboat was despatched in pursuit. The fugitives, together 
with three white men, who navigated the craft, were caught, brought back, 
.and imprisoned. " 
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I entered Congress under one vice-president, John Tyler; served 
under another, Millard Fillmore; and came out under another, 
Andrew Johnson. It has been the mission of all our previous 
vice-presidents, when acting as presidents, to deeply impress upon 
the country the terrible loss it met with in the death of the 
president. 

It was once my fortune to be the first person to announce to a 
vice-president the death of a president. His own handkerchief 
seemed sufficient to wipe the tears from his eyes. At any rate, 
he did not ask for mine. It happened in this way: Sir Henry 
L. Bulwer,* the British minister, had informed me that the Mor- 
mons of this country had applied to the British Government for 
permission to settle in Vancouver Island, and he had been in- 
structed to inquire into and report upon their customs, principles^ 
general character, and ultimate designs. He invited me to accom- 
pany the Mormon agent, Almon W. Babbitt,t who, at one time,, 
had been a member of the Illinois Legislature, to his house to a. 
private dinner, and assist him and his lady in propounding leading 
questions. 

Sir Henry was noted for the excellence of his wines, and the 
Mormon was a good drinker; and he proved himself the equal 

* Sir Henry L. Bulwer, brother of the novelist, born in 1804, died inr 
Naples, 23d May, 1872. He was the British Minister to this country from. 
1849 to 1852, during which time, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was negotiated. 

t Almon W. Babbitt was agent for the Mormons before the Territory of 
Utah was organized; and was appointed Secretary of Utah Territory, 30th 
June, 1853, and served until, 'it is supposed, he was massacred by the Indians, 
or some Mormons who had. prejudices against him, some time about 1857- 
his successor having been appointed 6th August, 1857. Mr. Babbitt left Fort 
Kearney, 6th September, 1856, to go to Fort Laramie, and was never heard 
from afterward. He was a member of the Illinois House of Representatives 
from Hancock Co., in 1844. 

"Territory of Utah, County of Salt Lake. 

"Adolph Razin, of the City and County of Salt Lake, and Territory of 
Utah, being first duly sworn according to law, says: *My name is Adolph 
Razin; I was formerly known in the Mormon Church as Abraham Levy; that 
heretofore I made an affidavit charging oi^e George Q. Cannon with directing 
me to commit the crime of murder upon one Almon W. Babbitt, which said 
affidavit this affiant is informed is in possession of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. I am informed that the said George Q. Cannon states 
that he was in California at the time Mr. Babbitt was killed. That is proba- 
bly true; but he was in Utah Territory at the time this counsel referred to was 
given in regard to the killing — to wit : between the 20th and 25th of March, 
1855, and Almon W. Babbitt was killed in the following year, I think in July 
or August, 1856. A. Razin.' 

" Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of May, A.D. 1874. 

"W. P. Appleby, Notary Public, Salt Lake County."' 
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of all three of us in diplomacy. He solicited questions of every 
kind, answered them as he pleased, and asked for more. He 
knew all the secrets of the Mormons. There was nothing wrong 
in them. He would be the last man to stay among them if there 
was. But the Mormons did not obtain Vancouver, and to this 
day, there is not a foot of British territory where a polygamist can 
live. 

As we were leaving, Sir Henry proposed to accompany us and 
call at the White House and inquire for the president's health, and 
we passed the vice-president. Upon our reaching the White 
House we were informed that the president had just ceased to 
breathe. On my way home, I overtook the vice-president and 
told him the news. It is difficult and perhaps uncharitable to 
describe a vice-president's feelings under such circumstances. 
The next day at noon, I saw him inaugurated, and he commenced 
removing the friends of Gen. Taylor more summarily than Vice- 
President Tyler did those of President Harrison or Johnson of 
President Lincoln. His grief at the death of the president was 
assuaged in that way. 

Gen. Taylor undoubtedly lost his life by presiding at a Fourth- 
of-July celebration, during a long open-air speech of Hon. Henry 
S. Foote,* senator from Mississippi. It was one of the warmest 
of the noted warm days of Washington. A small and poorly- 
shaded stand had been erected upon the open ground, and the 
president and the orator were the only ones who continued to 
occupy it. For over two hours, Foote continued to speak, and 
there was no way that Gen. Taylor could even temporarily leave 
the stand without being noticed by the orator; and, as they were 
political opponents, his departure from the stand would have been 
considered a discourtesy. It was new business for Gen. Taylor 
to sit out one of Foote's speeches in a hot day like that. He had 
been forty years in military service, and almost entirely on the 
frontier; and he had become celebrated for his powers of endur- 
ance and freedom from all sickness. He had been in many In- 
dian battles before he won his laurels at Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, Monterey, and Buena Vista. But now he was .compelled 
to stand a new test. Almost any other man would have retreated. 
It was said of him that he did not know how to retreat, and so he 
had to sit through that speech — he must " fight it out on that 
line if it took all summer." At length, Foote's physical endurance 
gave out but not his words. I saw Gen. Taylor ascend the steps 

* Henry Stewart Foote was elected senator from Mississippi in 1847, and 
served until 1852, when he resigned to become governor. He died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 20th May, 1880, aged 80 years. 
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with his proverbial elasticity, and I saw him descend with appar- 
ent exhaustion. He was taken to the White House to come out 
no more. On the 9th, he was a corpse, and there was a political 
revolution ; his appointees being removed to make room for the 
more partisan friends of the vice-president, Millard Fillmore. 
The administration of Gen. Taylor was so short that it is seldom 
alluded to. Yet it commended itself to public approbation for its 
signal efforts to institute a reform which his successors have ig- 
nored. He would Hsten to no applications for office, but referred 
them at once to the appropriate cabinet officer. Gen. Taylor 
•considered himself responsible for the appointment of his cabi- 
net and he held the head of each department responsible for its 
conduct, and he thought that head should select its own instru- 
mentalities. 

Few persons who have never visited Washington can form any 
-conception of how much of the time of the Executive is consumed 
with applications for office. Persons desiring no office often wish 
to pay their respects to the President, and, after waiting a long 
time in the ante-room and seeing many persons still ahead of 
them, they often give the matter up in disgust. 

If his cabinet did not make judicious ones it was a good 
reason for his reorganizing his cabinet. Under his policy, 
access to the President was always clear. I remember once 
of an old friend of his asking him for an office. His answer 
was: "I hope you will get it, sir; and if the cabinet officer has 
any doubt upon the matter, I will authorize you to refer to me." 
But the man did not get the appointment, although the General 
told him when the matter came up in the cabinet meeting, if there 
should be an equal division, he would give him the casting vote. 
It will be remembered that he was accustomed to accept all nomi- 
nations with thanks, and that he had accepted a very large num- 
ber of them before the Whig National Convention indorsed him. 
I once called upon him to introduce some of my Whig constitu- 
ents, and they took occasion to say that they were very glad that 
I, though a Democrat, was supporting his policy as to the ad- 
mission of the newly-acquired Mexican territory as Free States. 
His reply was that he knew of no reason why any one should 
oppose him on account of his politics, as he had never been a 
politician, had accepted all the nominations that had been ten- 
dered him, without regard to party, and, if he should ever be a 
candidate again, he should do exactly as he did before, and know 
no difference between parties who might nominate him. I thought 
he was the dry est old joker living. Every officer in my district 
had been removed to make way for one of opposite politics, and 
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now he talked in this way. But I afterward found out that he 
had a well-defined policy upon the subject, and it is a great pity 
that he could not have lived to have exemplified it.* In some 
shape, sooner or later, this policy of Gen. Taylor will have to be 
tested. Whatever mistakes President Grant may have made arose 
from his non-acquaintance with the qualifications of men for civil 
service* His mode of life, like that of Gen. Taylor, had prevented 
it. Gen. Taylor had most of the characteristics of Gen. Grant. 
He made short and almost inaudible speeches, and wrote short 
letters. I was within a few feet of him when he read his inaugu- 
ral address. His tone and manner were like those of Gen. Grant. 
Gen. Taylor was reticent, a machine-fighter, of dogged persever- 
ance, not knowing when he was defeated, and never providing 

* The following letters, selected from a large number of the same import, 
will illustrate Gen. Zachary Taylor's position : 

Baton Rouge, La., February 6tk, 1848. 

Dear Sir: — Your letter of the i6th ultimo^ in relation to the next chief- 
magistrate of the country, has just reached me; in reply to which, I have to 
state, so far as I am concerned, I have not changed the position I first occu- 
pied, as regards my being a candidate for that high office. At the same time, 
such has been the indications of the people, irrespective of party, as evinced 
by large meetings in many of the States, in favor of my being a candidate for 
the office in question, as to justify me, without departing from the course I 
have marked out ^o pursue, to accept a nomination from a National Conven- 
tion, should such be held, for the presidency from the Whigs or Democrats, 
or from both, should they think proper to tender it, M'ithout being pledged, 
or even considering myself so, to advocate the views or opinions of either. 
And I again repeat, I have no aspirations for civil office, and am only a can- 
didate so far as the good people of the country have made me so; and those 
who are not willing to vote for me, without pledges, for the presidency, let 
them cast their votes at the proper time for those who will make them. And 
should one of whom be preferred to myself, and honored with that high 
station, it will be neither a matter of disappointment or mortification to me. 

With consideration of high respect and esteem, your obedient servant, 

Z. Taylor. 

Baton Rouge, La., March 2^th, 1848. 

Dear Sir: — Your communication of the 14th instant, requesting of me my 
views in relation to certain political questions therein set forth, has been duly 
received and considered. 

I regret to inform you, in reply, that I deem it to be inconsistant with the 
position which I have long since assumed in relation to such subjects, to an- 
swer definitely your inquiries; and that, even if I desired on this occasion to 
make an exception in your favor, my great want of time at the present 
moment would not permit me to give you satisfactory or even intelligible 
answers to your numerous questions. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. Taylor. 
To Mr. John W. King, near Bayou Sara. 
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any means of retreat. It has been said that Gen. Grant is the 
only man who could have fought the Battle of the Wilderness. 
But had "Old Rough and Ready" ever got into that Wilderness, 
he would have come out on the same side that Gen. Grant did; 
and, had he lived, I think, he would have permanently cleared 
the way for disinterested visitors to the White House through the 
wilderness of greedy office-seekers. 

It added to the pleasure of my first election that I was. to 
become the associate of the most learned and most experienced 
statesmen in the country: one who had grown to manhood in 
the Revolutionary period, and had heard the guns of the battle 
of Lexington: one who had had a commission from President 
Washington, and had been associated in public life with every 
president from Washington to Tyler; who had been a professor 
in Harvard University, minister to several foreign courts, cabinet 
officer, United States senator, president of the United States, and, 
for a long time, a member of the House of Representatives. 
Gen. Lafayette had embraced him when he took his first adieu 
of America. I thought if I was not going to the feet of Gamaliel, 
I was going very near there. And now I look back and see that 
my life and his co\''er the whole history of the Country. Every 
president whom he was not personally acquainted with, I have 
been. John Quincy Adams was 76 years of age when I first 
took my seat with him, in 1843, ^^^ I served with him until he 
fell in his seat, in February, 1848, having served his Country for 
over a half-century, and in a greater variety of responsible posi- 
tions than any other man. He was called the "old man elo- 
quent;" but his eloquence was not of words or sentences or 
fancy. Nor was it the eloquence of Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, or Charles Sumner. It was the 
eloquence of varied and as near universal (as could be said of 
any man) information, exhibited in the fewest possible words and 
with a sincere vehemence that demonstrated that he did not care 
where he hit nor whom he hurt. It was a sort of "sledge-ham- 
mer" or "stand-from-under" eloquence. He might more properly 
have been called the "old man satirical.*' The South called him 
the "old man malignant," as slavery had never received such pon- 
derous blows as it received from John Quincy Adams. He very 
seldom spoke upon the ordinary subjects of legislation; but when 
he did, his fellow-members would assemble around him and listen 
with the profoundest attention to his generally -acknowledged 
words of wisdom. But he lost no opportunity of introducing the 
slavery question, and of provoking the ire of its friends, daring 
them to disputation, justification, and proof. During one of his 
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bitter philippics, a Southern member interrupted him by saying 
that nothing but his old age prevented a personal castigation. 
Mr. Adams responded: "I claim no favor on account of my age. 
I shall never call for United States troops to protect my manhood, 
as the South does to protect its want of manhood in enslaving an 
inferior race." Upon a few occasions he so far passed the bounds 
of delicacy as to charge that slavery had defeated the reelection 
of every Northern president. Little did he think, however, during 
his last session, that there was, within the reach of his feeble 
voice, an obscure member from the Free-States who was to be 
reelected upon this very slavery question. Still less did he think 
that that colleague, the first Northern president to be reelected, 
was to be assassinated.* Had he been alive at the assassination, 
he would not have been in his seat many hours before he would 
have found occasion to say: "The slave-power assassinates whom 
it can not defeat." 

Conspicuous as Mr. Adams always was, he became more so 
after he was struck down by a paralytic attack, which deprived 
him of most of his physical strength, and reduced his voice to 
but little above a whisper. His sight and hearing, like his intel- 
lect, however, were preserved to the last. Occasionally, when 
things were said which did not suit him, he would so far forget his 
infinnities as to attempt to rise, and then, when he would abandon 
the attempt, he would give a look to the man who had been 
speaking, indicating that it was well for him that a reply could 
not be made. It was understood in the galleries, as well as in 
the house, that the color of his head was the index of his feel- 
ings, it often becoming as red, under the violent declamations of 
Southern men, as living coals of fire. A Southern fire-eater was 
vehemently denouncing Northern anti-slavery men, when Father 
Adams' head fired up with his usual indignation. Some waggish 
member exclaimed to the orator: "He says you are lying." The 
speaker at once dropped the line of his speech, assumed a bellig- 
erent attitude, and exclaimed : "Who says I am lying?" "Adams," 
"Adams," replied several members. The laughter which followed 
was. greatly increased when Mr. Adams,' putting his hand upon his 
head, gave a significant nod, as much as to say: "I d6 say he was 
lying." No man was more regular in his attendance upon the 
sessions of the House. The same can be said of the Sunday 
service at the Capitol, he always occupying the same seat. He 
was with us there the last Sabbath of his life. 

* Abraham Lincoln was elected to the Thirtieth Congress from the Seventh 
or Springfield District, serving from 1847 to 1849. See Appendix A, for liis 
colleagues. 
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It was upon the 21st February, 1848, that resolutions were 
introduced, thanking our generals for services in the Mexican 
war and providing for gold medals. Everything growing out of 
the annexation of Texas, and tending to give prominence to- 
Mexican-war generals, was particularly distasteful to Mr. Adams, 
and to most of the Whig members. We had suspended the rules, 
and ordered the previous question, Mr. Adams and our own Lin- 
coln voting in the negative, and to show the mutability of men. 
I will add that Robert Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia, then Whig members of Congress (both now living), as 
were Adams and Lincoln, voted with them. As the speaker was- 
putting the question upon the final passage of the resolutions, Mr. 
Adams fell over in his seat and was taken from the House in a 
dying condition.* Subsequently, when a motion was put to ap- 
point a committee to escort his remains to Massachusetts, a. 
Southern member voted vociferously "No!" When reproved by 
a friend, his reply was: "What's the use of sending him home? 
His people think more of his corpse than they do of any man 
living, and will reelect it, and send it back." I was one of the 
committee of escort, and there had been no such demonstration 
prior to the death of Mr. Lincoln. We left Washington on Mon- 
day, and remained over at Baltimore for a demonstration. The 
same at Philadelphia, Tuesday; New York, Wednesday; Spring- 
field, Thursday; and Boston, Friday. On Saturday, after the 
customary funeral services at his old family church at Quincy, we 
deposited his remains with those of his father. President John. 
Adams. At all the stopping-places along the route public dem- 
onstrations were made, and resolutions and addresses from the 
different corporations were presented to the committee. Over 
and over again we would hear the expression: "He died exactly 
as we wished to have him. Like Chatham, he fell at his post." 
Upon the committee's return to Bostont on Saturday eve, they 

* Mr. Adams has a son, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, and grandsons now- 
living at Quincy, Mass. 

t The following letter is frpm Hon. Josiah Quincy, born 17th January, 
1802, and son of Hon. Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard University wheni 
Mr. Wentworth was in the law-school there: 

Quincy, Mass., April <?, 1882. 
Hon. John Wentworth, Chicago, 

My dear Sir: — Permit me to express the great pleasure I. have received fromi 
the perusal of your lecture on the five great statesmen of the United States. 
I knew one of them from my childhood; three of them. from. 1826; and Col. 
Benton from a later period. Yet, at my advanced) age, reminiscences like- 
yours, of the men I admired in my youth, are particularly interesting; and I. 
take the liberty of recalling an acquaintance I made with. you. at your attend- 
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were entertained by the corporation of Boston, Among the 
guests was the celebrated orator, scholar, and statesman, Harri- 
son G. Otis,* in his 83d year, who entertained us, in a manner 
never to be forgotten, with the history of the celebrated Hartford 
Conventiont of 18 14, of which he was a leading member. He 
died on the 28th October following, greatly pleased that he had 
had such an opportunity to defend, in the presence of a commit- 
tee consisting of one man from every State of the Union, a greatly- 
abused convention, whose aims, he contended, were patriotic. 

Whilst I have been in Congress with one man who had been 
president before I was elected, I have served with James Buch- 
anan, Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford B. Hayes, and James A. 
Garfield, and I will not forget Jefferson Davis of the confederacy. 
When a man enters Congress and looks around for some man 
who is to become president at some day, he must forecast the 
future predominant question and then look for the man who can 
command the most confidence for his identification with it. It 
is worthy of remark here that no man has ever filled the presiden- 
tial chair before the present incumbant who has not been a gen- 
eral in the regular army or in Congress. 

Then I was in Congress with one man who had been vice- 
president, John C. Calhoun. After him I was with William R. 
King, John C. Breckinridge, Hannibal Hamlin, Andrew Johnson, 
Henry Wilson, and Schuyler Colfax; and I will not forget Alex- 
ander H. Stephens of the confederacy. 

John C. Calhoun was vice-president when John Quincy Adams 
was president. Mr. Adams not only felt aggrieved that his father 
(John Adams) was defeated by a Southern man, as he himself 
was, but' that his own vice president, a Southern man, should be 
reelected. They both ended their lives in Congress, but the 
vice-president was in the upper house. One died at his post. 
The other wished to do so, and came near it. But it was ordered 

ance at the obsequies of John Quincy Adams, when I was mayor of Boston, 
to thank you for the pleasant reminiscences of former days. Wishing you 
health and prosperity, I am, very truly yours, Josiah Quincy. 

* Harrison Gray Otis was the eldest ex- member of Congress in point of 
service that Mr. Wentworth ever saw. He was a member of Fifth Congress 
in 1797, the first year of the presidency of John Adams, and served through 
his term, was United States district attorney, judge, mayor of Boston, and 
United States senator from 181 7 to 1822. 

+ See " History of the Hartford Convention, with a review of the Policy of 
the United States Government, which led to the War of 1 812. By Hon. 
Theodore Dwight, secretary of the Convention. Published in 1833, by 
Messrs. Russell, Ordiorne & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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that he should die where one of his disciples* (Wirz) was after- 
ward hung, in the old Capitol building. These two men were 
the intellectual heads of the two extremes of the slavery question, 
and both were denounced by the conservative men of the Country 
as fanatics; and the memory of each is sacredly venerated in his 
own section of the country, and equally execrated in that of the 
other. Yet both of them served in the bonds of personal and 
political friendship as members of the cabinet through the entire 
term of President James Monroe's administration. When the 
eulogies were pronounced in the Senate upon Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Calhoun was present, but had nothing to say of one with whom 
he had been so long and intimately associated. 

The most interesting period of my congressional life was when 
I was associated with the four greatest men who were in Congress 
together at any one time. They were all born in the Revolution- 
ary period. They were all older than our Government. The 
oldest, Henry Clay, was bom in 1777. The other three were 
born within three months of each other, in 1782. Three of them 
were in the House of Representatives during the War of 181 2, 
and one, Col. Benton, was an officer in that War. All were born 
in the thirteen original States, representing the two extremes and 
the centre, one in New Hampshire, one in each of the Carolinas, 
and one in Virginia. Mr. Calhoun was born in South Carolina, 
and he did not forget it. The other three were born in what be- 
came the United States, and they did not forget it. One had not 
been out of the United States Senate from the admission of Mis- 
souri in 182 1, while the others had been senators at different 
times, Mr. Clay having commenced as early as 1806. All four 
were in the Senate together in 1832. Afterward, they parted to 
hold other public positions and to enjoy private life. All three 
had been secretary of state, Calhoun had been vice-president, 
and Clay was elected speaker in 181 1, the day he took his seat, 
and so continued twelve years, all the time he was in the House. 
Clay had fought two duels, killing no one. Benton had fought 
one, killing his opponent. Three had been candidates for presi- 
dent. Clay was once nominated and came near an election. 
Benton absolutely prohibited the use of his name for the office, 
and declared that, when a man once had presidential aspirations, 
his usefulness was impaired, as he became a moral coward. He 
furthermore predicted that no standing candidate for the office 
could be elected. 

* Henry Wirz, a captain in the rebel service, was hung, loth Nov., 1865, 
at the Old Capitol prison, for his fatal cruelty to imprisoned Union soldiers, at 
the Anderson ville, Ga., prison, in violation of the laws of war. 
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As a stalwart supporter of General Jackson's administration I 
early imbibed great admiration for Col. Benton, and his speeches 
had great influence over me, and I had corresponded with him 
before going to Washington, although I had never seen him. 1 
was in the House during the last eight years he was in the Senate. 
We both then went into private life, but met as colleagues two 
years thereafter, in the House of Representatives, to battle to- 
gether unsuccessfully against the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. The other three, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, had passed 
away. After that I saw no more of Benton until, whilst I was 
mayor* for the iirst time, he came here in 1857, to deliver a lecture, 
-when I passed a day in driving him around Chicago. In about a 
year he, too, passed away, whilst dictating in faint whispers to his 
•daughter, material for his great work, " The Abridged Debates of 
Congress." 

I can not state when I first became acquainted with Mr. Web- 
ster. Het and my father were bom within a short distance and 
a few months of each other. My father had supported him the 
first time he was elected to Congress, from New Hampshire, in 
1 8 13, before I was born. He was a graduate of the same college 
with myself. My earliest recollections were of being presented 
to him with the understanding that he was going to become the 
greatest man in the Country. I think I never heard him make a 
speech until he visited Chicago in 1837. He was in private life 
when I first entered Congress, and I often met him when he 
came to Washington to attend the sessions of the United States 
Court. He took the place of Rufus Choate, in the United 
States Senate, in 1845, ^tnd there continued until he entered Mr. 
Fillmore's cabinet in 1850. He was always very kind to me, fre- 
quently alluding to my being one of the sons of old Dartmouth, 
and when he gave his celebrated dinner to the alumni of that 
college, at Washington, he called on me to assist in preparing his 
list of invitations. He died at his Marshfield home, while secre- 



* For his first message, see Appendix D. 



+ Daniel Webster was born at Salisbury, N.H., iSth January, 1782. Paul 
Wentworth was bom at Dover, N.H., 226. April, 1782. Both resided at 
Portsmouth, N.H., from 1808 to 181 1. Mr. Webster was first elected to 
Congress from New Hampshire in 181 3. He graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1801, and John Wentworth of Chicago in 1836. Mr. Wentworth was 
editing a Democratic newspaper, in Chicago, four months after graduating, 
and Mr. Webster came to Chicago about the ist June, 1837, to make his great 
Whig speech, which Mr. Wentworth reviewed in his Chicago Democrat^ from 
a Democratic stand-point. It was at this time that he opened a correspond- 
ence with Senator Thomas H. Benton of St. Louis, who furnished him with 
important documents in defence of the Jackson-VanBuren policy. 
2 
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tary of state, 23d October, 1852, a few months after Mr. Clay, 
leaving Benton as the last of the four great men to die. 

While giving my personal impressions* of these four great men, 
I have thought it best to give my opportunities for forming such 
impressions. I am setting up no claim as a historian or biogra- 
pher. I am but an ex-congressman, thanking early settlers for 
opportunities that they gave me; and, in order that my sense of 
obligation may be the more highly appreciated, I am reminding 
them of the great men their kindnfess allowed me to be associated 
with. I am but giving my own personal impressions without the 
least desire to fasten those impressions upon others. Men ask 

* The author has been suq>rised at the notice which has been taken of his 
" personal impressions " of the men which formed the subject of this lecture by 
so many of their contemporaries in Congress, as evinced by letters to him. 
From a very large number of those letters, he has selected three, deriving 
additional importance from the age of their authors. The first is from Hon. 
Amasa J. Parker, now in his 76th year, who was in the House under Presi- 
dent VanBuren's administration from 1837 to 1839, entering six years before 
the author, and afterward judge of the Supreme Court of New York. The 
second is from Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, now in his 90th year, who entered 
Congress with tlie author and served from 1843 to 1845, and was afterward 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. The third is from the oldest 
congressman now living, Hon. Artemas Hale of Bridgewater, Mass., now in 
his 99th year, who was in the House from 1845 to 1849. 

Letter from Judge Parker of New York. 

Albany, N.Y., March 2s, 1882, 

Hon. John Wentworth, — Dear Sir: — I have been much interested in 
the perusal of your lecture, as published in the Chicago newspapers. When I 
was in the House, Mr. Adams was a member of it, and the four other great 
men of whom you speak were in the Senate, and I knew them all, though I 
was better acquainted with Webster and Benton than with Clay and Calhoun. 
They were men never to be forgotten in the history of our country. I am 
glad you have, by your reminiscences, done so much to explain their peculiar 
and different characters and to preserve their memory. 

With great regard, I am, truly yours, Amasa J. Parker, 

Letter from Judge Elmer of New Jersey. 

Bridgeton, N. J., March 24tht 1882, 

Dear Sir: — I am much obliged to you for your kind remembrance in send- 
ing to me The Times^ containing your lecture. 1 can not read it myself, being 
now in my 90th year, and without sufficient eye-sight to enable me to read 
the plainest print, but it has been read to me by my granddaughter, and I 
have listened to it with deep interest. It ought to be published in more per-^ 
manent form. Your appreciation of the characteristics of the five most dis- 
tinguished men the Country has ever produced, appears to me to be very just, 
and are certainly too good to be lost to the Country. During the short time 
I was in Congress, I associated with Mr. Adams more intimately, and perhaps 
knew him better than you did then or even afterward, but I have been espe- 
cially interested in your account of Mr. Clay. Much of what you state was 
entirely new to me, although in exact accordance with my understanding of 
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why we have no such great men now? The answer often is, that 
we have so many of them that there is no opportunity for any 
one of them to become very conspicuous. But where, now, are 
your many Calhouns, many Clays, many Websters, or many Ben- 
tons? Where is there any one man equal to any one of them in 
that particular line for which he gained his preeminence? One 
does not have to read much of the world's history to learn that 
great men have generally appeared in clusters, and, after their 
departure, neither had a peer for a long time. Such was the case 
when Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Canning, and Lord 

his disposition and character. His letter on the subject of Texas, lost him 
the vote of New York, and his election as president. 

Respectfully, L. Q. C. Elmer. 

Hon. John Wentvvorth. 

Letter from Hon. Artemas Hale of Massachusetts. 

Bridgewater, Mass., March 24th, 1882. • 

Hon. John Wentvvorth, — My dear Friend and Colleague: — Old as I am, 
I can not omit thanking you most heartily for your reminiscences of the five 
most eminent men that the Country has produced. I wish We had a few such 
men now. Your address carries me back to the time when we were both in 
the House. The times then seemed portentious, but who could have antici- 
pated the events that have transpired since? 

My time for any participation in political matters has long since passed, but 
I try to keep posted up as to what is going on in the busy world around me. 
By the favor of a benificent Providence, my health remains pretty good, but I 
can not escape the infirmities incident to old age. With pleasant recollections 
of former times, I remain, with great respect and esteem. 

Yours, etc., Artemas Hale. 

[Died, 3d August, 1882; aged 98 years and 10 months.] 

Having doubts of the ability of a man so near one hundred years of age to 
write with his own hand a letter like the above, with a chirography that 
would indicate a business man not over fifty years of age, the author addressed 
a letter of inquiry to the postmaster, and subjoined is his answer : 

Bridgewater, Mass., March 2g, 1882, 

Hon. John Wentworth, — Sir: — Yours of the 25th inst. was received 
this morning. You can rest assured that his letter, (autograph and all) was 
in Mr. Hale's own handwriting. He is remarkably well for a man of his age. 
He will be 99 in October next. He takes two daily papers, viz.: Boston 
Advertiser in the morning and Boston yournal in the afternoon, and is usually 
the first man at my office for his paper on the arrival of the mail. He also 
takes three weekly papers and two or more monthly periodicals. He keeps up 
his interest in all the political questions of the day, and is well posted in all our 
town affairs. We have just completed a library and memorial hall at an 
expense of $ 1 2, 000 or $ 1 3, 000, toward which Mr. Hale contributed $2000. He 
has always been a gentleman that rich or poor citizens have felt free to call on 
for advice or assistance, and in whom all find a kind adviser and sympathizing 
friend.^ I have heard him speak of you several times as a friend during the 
time he was a member of Congress. Excuse me for saying so much. 

Yours respectfully, Lewis Holmes, Postmaster. 
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North figured in England. Providence seems to have ordered 
that no one man should monopoHze all the greatness of his 
period. When you speak of these four great men, the hearer 
naturally concludes that there was in some respects quite a simi- 
larity between them. Yet four great men could scarcely be so 
dissimilar in their distinguishing points of greatness. Calhoun 
was distinguished for his logic, Webster for his arguments. Clay 
for his eloquence, Benton for his research. 

The next one of these four great men whom I met with at 
Washington was John C. Calhoun, who was appointed secretary 
of state in March, 1844. It was whilst the question of annexing 
Texas was being agitated, in which the western and southern 
Democrats were in sympathy. He invited me to his residence 
one evening, and he had me alone. He was the most charming 
man in conversation whom I ever heard. He spoke of Chicago 
very interestedly, of which he had derived considerable informa- 
tion through his official intercourse with the officers of Fort Dear- 
born whilst secretary of war, from 1817 to 1825. He spoke of 
the West as the natural ally of the South, and of the Mississippi 
and upper lakes as great inland seas deserving the same govern- 
mental consideration as the oceanic waters. He presented me 
with a book containing his biography and speeches, with his 
compliments and autograph. I wrote a narrative of the evening's 
conversation and pasted it in the book, but the Chicago fire has 
prevented me from giving you the seductive language of one who 
had been for many years plotting the dissolution of the Union to 
a young and inexperienced member of Congress. I overtook 
Col. Benton on my way home; and when he ascertained where I 
had been, and saw my book, he became extremely violent, aver- 
ring that he could tell me every word that Calhoun had uttered. 
He said it was Mr. Calhoun's custom to early procure interviews 
with young men, and instill into their minds the seeds of secession, 
nulification, and treason. At the close of the Tyler administration 
he went into private life, and there remained until he came to the 
Senate in December, 1845, where he continued until his death, 
31st March, 1850. I heard his last speech, and was at his funeral. 
He was the first of these four great men to die. The other three 
were at his funeral, two of whom delivered eulogies, and you can 
guess who the silent one was. 

Henry Clay came to Washington to deliver an address before 
the American Colonization Society during my first session, but 
he did not come into the Senate until my seventh year, in 1849, 
after the inauguration of Gen. Taylor. I served with him but one 
Congress, but that was almost a continuous one, the first session 
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extending to 30th Sept., 1850. And he died while I was out of 
Congress, as also did Webster and Benton. My opportunities 
for an intimate personal acquaintance with Mr. Clay were greater 
than with those of all the others, although they covered a shorter 
period of time. My room was near his, and I passed his parlor 
to reach it. I sat at the same table and often walked to and 
from the Capitol in his company. Every one walked in those 
days. We had neither horse-cars nor omnibuses. I can remem- 
ber of no one who kept a private carriage, except John Quincy 
Adams, and he had but one horse. I can safely say that I have 
heard Henry Clay converse under every vicissitude of mind or 
temper. One of his most intimate friends was Gen. Leslie Combs 
of Kentucky,* who was often at Washington, made Mr. Clay's 
parlor his headquarters, and entertained his friends there in his 
absence. In May, 1872, I was at Lexington, and was surprised 
to meet the General, whom I had supposed had been dead many 
years, as he had been a soldier in the War of 181 2. He did not 
recognize meat first, but when I said, "General, I was accustomed 
often to see you in Mr. Clay's parlor, and you were sitting there 
when I saw you last." He responded: " *Here comes Wentworth ! 
Now we will find out what the House has been doing.' That is 
what Mr. Clay used to say when he would hear your footsteps on 
the stairs." 

Mr. Calhoun spoke like a college professor demonstrating to 
his class. His position was stationary, and he used no gesticula- 
tion. His pale and livid countenance indicated the cloister. His 
voice was silvery and attractive, but very earnest. His eyes indi- 
cated quick perception. Starting with the most plausible premises, 
he would carry you irresistibly along with more plausible reason- 
ing until you would be puzzled to know how much back- track it 
was indispensably necessary for you to take to avoid conclusions 
which would make it difficult to tell the difference between your 
views and those of a South-Carolina secessionist. After having 
heard all the senators speak, if a stranger should select the ojfie, 
irrespective of doctrine, who came nearest a saint, he would select 
Mr. Calhoun : and such he is held to be throughout most of the 
South to this day. College professors in the South were his great 
admirers, and taught his doctrines to their students. Educated 
clergymen and all fashionable society there lost no opportunities 
of manifesting their admiration of him. "Have you seen Mr. 

* Gen. Leslie Combs, born in Clark Co., Ky., 28th Nov., 1793, was a dis- 
tinguished soldier of the War of 181 2, in which he was severely wounded, lived 
at Lexington, Ky., and was a devoted personal and political friend of Henry 
Clay. He died 21st August, 1881. 
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Calhoun?" "Do you think of leaving without seeing Mr. Cal- 
houn?" were questions invariably asked by Southern congressmen 
of their consituents visiting Washington. And Mr. Calhoun's 
prestige was so worked up that Southern visitors, both gentlemen 
and ladies, were as much expected to call upon him as upon the 
President. At the time of his death, he was gaining a strong foot- 
hold among the scholars of the North, who seemed incapable of 
resisting the seductive reasoning of his perceptive, comprehensive, 
and analytic mind. Senator John P. Hale* of New Hampshire, once 
came to my seat and said: "I am going to astonish you. Mr. 
Calhoun has just brought to me a letter, which he said he had 
just received from President Nathan Lord,t of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and asked me a great many questions about him and the 
college. He left me, asserting that President Lord was one of 
the ablest thinkers and profoundest reasoners in the country." 
At that time. President Lord was not only the head of the col- 
lege, but of the Congregational denomination in New England. 
With a bravery worthy of a better cause he followed Mr. Calhoun's 
doctrines to their natural sequence, and he had to give up his 
position. No man ever exerted the influence upon this country 
that Mr. Calhoun did. All the calamities of the late war were 
the legitimate outgrowth of doctrines of which he was the father, 
and to which the sincerity of his devotion was manifested by his 
advocacy of them in his dying hour. 

I have a vivid recollection of his last speech, the whole of 
which I heard. He came into the senate chamber, supported by 

* John P. Hale first entered Congress with Mr. Wentworth. He repre- 
sented the same district in which Mr. W. and Mr. Hale himself were born. 
He died at Dover, N. H.,.i8th November, 1873. Mr. Hale sat upon the 
stage when Mr. W. graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1836. They met 
again as members of the 28th Congress, in 1843. 

t Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., held the position of President of Dartmouth 
College, with great profit to the Institution and honor to himself, from 1828 
to 1863, when he resigned in consequence of the action of the trustees upon 
the following resolution of a New- Hampshire Conference of Congr.egational 
Churches : 

^^Resolvedy That we cherish a sincere regard for the venerable President of 
Dartmouth College, for the rare qualifications he possesses for the high office 
he has so long and so ably filled; but that we deeply regret that its welfare is 
greatly imperiled by the existence of a popular prejudice against it, arising 
from the publication and use of some of his peculiar views, touching public 
affairs, tending to embarrass our Government in its present fearful struggle, 
and to encourage and strengthen the resistance of its enemies in arms. " 

He continued to advocate the Calhoun doctrine until his death, 9th Septem- 
ber, 1870, aged 78. Yet he had two sons who distinguished themselves in 
the war of the Rebellion, one as major of Indiana volunteers, and one as 
lieutenant-colonel of Vermont volunteers. 
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two friends. Every one saw that his hours were numbered. He 
feebly addressed the presiding officer, and asked that Senator 
James M. Mason,* of Virginia, be permitted to read his speech. 
He lingered through the whole reading, although consuming quite 
two hours, his eyes moving about his audience to notice its effect. 
Here is one of the closing passages: "If you who represent the 
strongest portion can not agree to settle this question upon the 
broad principle of justice and duty, say so, and let the States we 
both represent agree to separate and part in peace. If you are 
unwilling we should v part in peace, tell us so, and we shall know 
what to do." 

If a man of Mr. Calhoun^s high position and age, standing upon 
the brink of eternity, could thus speak, it is easy to conjecture 
what would be the effect upon the younger members from the 
South. Senator Mason read the speech in a very haughty and 
defiant tone, well calculated to engender the bitterest feelings. I 
saw him afterward when he was not so defiant. It was upon one 
cold day in November, when he, with John Slidell,t was exercis- 
ing himself in the open air at Fort Warren, in Massachusetts, 
reaping, at sixty-five years of age, the firuits of Mr. Calhoun's 
doctrines. 

Jt is believed by many that, had a man like James Buchanan 
been President, instead of Zachary Taylor, the South would have 
tested its strength at this time, when the passions of the people 
were so much excited respecting the admission of California as a 
free State. I heard this speech upon the 4th of March, 1850; 
and upon the 2d of April thereafter, I attended his funeral in the 
same chamber. Clay, Webster, and others made the customary 
eulogistic speeches. But Benton was as silent as Mr. CalhounJ 
was when John Quincy Adams died. The great Webster made 
an appeal to his magnanimity in the hour of death, but Benton 
replied : " He is not dead, sir — he is not dead. There may be 
no vitality in his body, but there is in hi& doctrines. The last 
thing I did before leaving home was to denounce him and his 

* James M. Mason was a member of the House of Representatives from 
tf837 to 1839. He was elected to the Senate in 1847, and Served until the 
Rebellion. He died 28th April, 187 1, near Alexandria, Va, 

■f John Slidell entered Congress with Mr. Wentworth in 1843. H^ was 
•elected to the Senate in 1853, and served until the Rebellion. He died in 
London, England, 29th July, 1871. 

X Mr. Calhoun has no sons, but several grandsons, now living. Among 
them is John C. Calhoun, a planter, near Sunny Side and Grand Lake, Chicot 
Co., Arkansas. His old residence at Pendleton, Anderson Co., S.C., is now 
occupied by his son-in-law, Hon. Thomas G. Clemson, formerly chargi 
d'affaires at Belgium, 
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treasonable sentiments, and I shall do the same thing when I 
return home. My people can not distinguish between a man and 
his principles — between a traitor' and treason. They can not 
eulogize the one and denounce the other. Calhoun died with 
treason in his heart and on his lips, and they know it. Whilst I 
am discharging my duty here, his disciples are disseminating his 
poison all over my State." The foresight of Col. Benton is made 
apparent by remembering that at the next election, after he had 
been renominated by a large majority, the Calhoun -men bolted 
the Democratic Convention and secured the election of the Whig 
candidate. But for these Calhoun men, all elected as members 
of the same political organization as Col. Benton, he would have 
had another term, and, in all probability, the honor of dying at 
his post. The war upon Col. Benton, the frequent raids inta 
Kansas, and the early battle at Wilson's Creek with Missouri 
rebels, at which the gallant Gen. Nathaniel Lyon* fell, almost the 
first martyr of the war, show that he did not underestimate the 
danger from Calhounism in his State. Those best posted in Mis- 
souri politics, say that nearly every man in the State, who was 
opposed to Col. Benton, in his lifetime, sympathized with the 
rebels. Mr. Calhoun always prided himself upon his civility, 
decorum, and observance of all the rules of propriety in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men. One would not be justified in saying, 
from his own stand-point, that Mr. Calhoun ever did or said an 
uncivil thing. One day, after characterizing the effects of spread- 
ing anti-slavery sentiments among the slaves of the South, he said 
he deemed it his duty to define the rules which would govern his 
conduct with anti-slavery men. If one of them asked him a civil 
question, he should give him a civil answer, and nothing more. 
He should never originate a conversation with one of them unless 
in the line of unavoidable business. If one offered to him his 
hand, he should take it. But he should never offer his hand to 
one. With this idea of Mr. Calhoun, I presume, originated at 
the South what is called social ostracism; but all the ostracizers 
have not the culture and refinement that the great South Caro- 
linian had. In my early congressional career, when I was sup- 
porting the annexation of Texas, I received a great many hearty 
shakes from the hand of Mr. Calhoun. But when I became an. 

* Gen. Nathaniel Lyon was born at Ashford, Conn.,. 14th July, 1819; grad- 
uated at West Point in the Class of 1841; served in the Florida and Mexican 
wars; and was stationed at the Arsenal at Missouri, when the Rebellion com- 
menced. He was killed at Wilson's Creek, loth August, 1861, in an engage- 
ment with the rebels, having bequeathed $30,cxx) (nearly all his property) ta 
the Government, to aid in the prosecution of the war. 
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advocate of the freedom of the Mexican acquisition, I received 
only those shakes which I went after, knowing the terms. Mr. 
C.'s history shows us how very bad a very good man can be. 
His life was spotless, but his influence was extremely deleterious. 
Henry Clay was a great admirer of crowds. Whilst any one of 
the other three would cross the street to avoid one. Clay would 
cross the street to meet one. He resided at the National Hotel, 
whilst the other three resided at private houses. In his walks, 
Clay would quicken or slacken his pace for company. He 
seemed personally acquainted with almost everyone, and he took 
it for granted that almost everyone knew him. Seldom did any 
body of men come out in the evening with a musical band that 
Mr. Clay was not serenaded, and he was ready for a short speech 
to send the men home with *a hurrah. I never knew men with a 
band of music to call on any one of the others. The laborers of 
Washington were principally slaves, hired from Virginia and Mary- 
land. Mr. Clay knew the most of them and would say: "How 
is my old friend, your master, and his good lady? Don't forget 
to give them my best regards," etc.; oftentimes sending special 
messages as if he had visited all the plantations in the region. 
He came over to the House of Representatives much oftener 
than all the others. When one of the others visited us, it was 
evident that he came for a special purpose. But Clay seemed to 
come, on general account, to have a good, social chat with such 
members as he might meet. The landlord of the National Hotel 
took great pleasure in exhibiting to strangers what he called Mr. 
Clay's store-room in his cellar. Hundreds upon hundreds of his 
friends did not seem to enjoy any luxury unless they could make 
him a participant. I used to see beef, mutton, game, fruits, wines, 
and liquors there, and they did not come in small quantities. The 
landlord at dinner would tell Mr. Clay what was coming from his 
store-room, and who sent it. Clay would divide it up among the 
guests, and tell what he knew about the donor, and then discourse 
generally upon his obligation to his friends and his inability to 
compensate them. My first glass of Cincinnati champagne came 
to me in this way from Mr. Clay. The landlord said to Mr. 
Clay: "Do you know how fast your store-room is increasing upon 
you?" Says Mr. Clay: "What is there most needing attention?"" 
Says the landlord: "That champagne wine from Cincinnati has 
never been acknowledged. I thought you had better test it first. "^ 
"Now," says Clay, to Senator. John M. Berrien,* of Georgia, who,^ 

* John Macpherson Berrien was attorney-general in Gen. Jackson's first 
Cabinet, and, for many years, United States senator from Georgia. He died 
at Savannah, Georgia, ist January, 1856. 
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as the senior United States senator, sat next to him, "I am going 
to test your free-trade notions. This Country, if possible, ought 
to produce all it consumes. My friend Longworth* has expended 
a great deal of money to test the practicability of making this 
Country a wine-producing country. I want to know, if he fur- 
nishes us with a moderately-good article, why he should not be 
encouraged by his Government through the tariff, until the experi- 
ment of making native wines as good as imported ones shall be 
tried." The wine arrived before the answer was given. He 
ordered it passed, not only to everyone at his own table, but also 
at the other tables, with the sentiment, "encouragement to Ameri- 
can enterprise." As the wine was being drank, Mr. Clay became 
very animated in describing the undeveloped resources of this 
Country, and in urging men to relieve it from any dependence 
upon foreign countries. Persons who had never heard Mr. Clay 
before, became so infatuated with the earnestness and eloquence 
of his language, that they moved their chairs to him, and the 
crowd became so dense around him, that he suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the ladies' parlor, where he held a levee for about an 
hour, and no free-trader cared to mar the harmony of the occa- 
sion. 

It was his general custom to enter the ladies' parlor directly 
after dinner, and pass about an hour in social conversation. 
These occasions became quite celebrated as the best means of 
meeting Mr. Clay socially. In this way did he daily exhibit the 
variety of his knowledge, the exuberance of his imagination, the 
elegance of his conversation, and the gracefulness of his manners. 
As strangers would be introduced, the name or the residence 
would revive some associations of interest to Mr. Clay, upon 
which he would discourse. He seemed to know something about 
almost every place in the Country, and every prominent family. 
He had a remarkable faculty of withdrawing gracefully from his 
company, and yet not break it up. Oftentimes he would patron- 
izingly bring forward some man, and say: "Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am going to leave you in the hands of my old friend, 
who is better capable of entertaining you than I am;" and then 
he would tell something of interest concerning him and withdraw. 
Sometimes he would break out in a style like this : " What will 
the good people of Kentucky say to my neglecting public busi- 

* Nicholas Longworth, borA in Newark, N. J., 1 6th July, 1782, migrated 
to Cincinnati, O., and made an immense fortune by his manufacture of wines, 
from the American-grown grape. He died at Cincinnati, O., loth February, 
1863, leaving several children. 
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ness for such occasions as this? I must go to my work, and meet 
you tomorrow. The newspapers will abuse me if they can have 
an opportunity to say that I fell short in my public duties." Then, 
with encomiums upon the people of Kentucky, for their long- 
continued confidence, he would retire. 

When he deemed it necessary to make an argumentative 
speech, or what is generally called a set speech, he had his books 
piled into a carriage and, with his servant, went just over the 
Maryland line to the plantation of Hon. Charles B. Calvert,* and 
there remained in privacy until, he was ready to address the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Calvert was one of the wealthiest men and leading 
agriculturists in the State of Maryland. Mr. Clay's room was 
upon the ground floor at the back-side of the house, and opened 
upon a large portico, from which there was magnificent scenery, 
as attractive a place as a retired statesmen could desire, and the 
fireedom of the plantation was his, with all its numerous servants, 
coming and going, arriving and returning, as he pleased. Mr. 
Clay's room there gives notoriety to the establishment to this day. 
Few strangers at Washington, in the summer time, fail to visit it. 
It has ever been the object of the proprietors to keep the room 
as he left it. There are his easy-chair, dressing-gown, and slip- 
pers. But his set or argumentative speeches were not what gave 
him character. He was not like Mr. Calhoun, when he made an 
uninterrupted speech in the Senate, nor like Webster in the 
supreme-court room. It was for his forensic or disputative talents 
that he was distinguished above all other men. Athough the 
Senate and galleries would always be filled when it was announced 
that Mr. Clay was to speak, yet it was always with the expectation 
and hope that some one would interrupt him, and a grand, intel- 
lectual sparring exposition would take place. Of all men whom 
I ever heard, I never knew one who could endure so much inter- 
niption and discuss so many side issues, and yet finish his speech 
with the entire facts and the entire line of argument marked out 
in his mind from the beginning, as Mr. Clay. Could the enemies 
of Mr. Clay have formed a combination never to interrupt him, 
nor be interrupted by him, they would |iave deprived him of much 
of his senatorial glory. The best speeches of Calhoun, Webster, 
and Benton were well considered, and read now much as when 
delivered. Not so with Mr. Clay's best speeches. They were 
unpremeditated, and as much a surprise to himself as to his 

* Charles B. Calvert lived near Bladensburgh, Maryland, upon a plantation 
known as Riverside, and owned the National Hotel at Washington, where 
Mr. Clay boarded; was a member of the Thirty- seventh Congress; and died 
14th May, 1864. 
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audience. Short-hand reporting had not then reached its present 
condition. Thus, Clay must suffer with posterity incapable of 
hearing the varied intonations of his ever-pleasing voice, or of 
seeing his gesticulations, his rising upon his toes, his stamp of 
the foot, his march down the aisles until his long fingers would 
almost touch the president's desk, and his backward tread to his 
seat, all the while speaking; his shake of the head, his dangling 
hair, and his audience in the galleries rising and leaning over as 
if to catch every syllable. As an impromptu, cut -and -thrust 
debater, always ready, never thrown from his guard, where is your 
equal of Henry Clay? 

It was in the role of a compromiser that he appeared to the 
greatest advantage, combating the extremists of the North and 
the extremists of the South; and the organization of the territo- 
ries acquired by the Mexican war, when Congress sat uninter- 
ruptedly from the first Monday of December, 1849, ^^ 3oth 
September, 1850, gave him an opportunity to display his talents 
in that regard, trying to find some satisfactory middle-ground for 
adjustment. A stranger at times would have thought he was at 
war with the whole Senate, there being no one to take his part 
But he never lost his courage or his hope. After one of his days 
of severe conflict, he took his seat at the dinner-table without 
saying a word to any one of us. Senator Berrien said: "Mr. 
Clay, why don't you speak? Are you angry at everybody?" 
"That is just it," says Mr. Clay; "I can not say that I am angry 
at any one in particular. I think I am angry at every one, Here 
is our Country upon the very verge of a civil war, which everyone 
pretends to be anxious to avoid, yet every one wants his own way, 
irrespective of tlie interests and wishes of others. And when I 
sat down to the table, the thought struck me that around it were 
gathered men representing different extremes, who had influence 
enough to settle the entire matter. Come, gentlemen, go to my 
parlor after dinner, and let me lock you all in, and I, remaining 
outside, will agree to present any plan of conciliation that you 
may agree upon to the Senate, and advocate it. Here is Judge 
Conrad of New Orleans, Judge Berrien of Georgia, Wentworth 
from Chicago," and so he went on; naming us all as his special 
committee. But we did not meet. About this time, a committee 
of the prominent citizens of Boston, interested in manufacturing, 
met him in the public parlor, and solicited his aid in securing more 
favorable legislation upon the tariff. Before a large number of 
people he broke out in this way : " Don't talk to me about the 
tariff when it is doubtful whether we have any country. Go and 
see your Massachusetts delegation and urge them to lay aside 
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their sectional jealousies, to cease exasperating the South, and to 
cultivate a spirit of peace. Save your Country, and then talk 
about your tariff." The Boston gentlemen were shocked. They 
did not expect such a reception, and were bold to say so to some 
of Mr. Clay's best friends. The next day, as he entered the din- 
ing-room, he saw them sitting at a table by themselves, and, taking 
a seat by them, he thus spoke: "I feel greatly encouraged by this 
day's proceedings. We have had several favorable test votes, and 
it looks as if we had all the extremists at bay. Stay a few days 
and mollify some of the fanatics in your Massachusetts delegation. 
But, if you must go, leave all your papers in my parlor, and use 
it as your headquarters to write out what you desire of me. Let 
this trouble once be settled, and your industries shall be brought 
to the most prosperous condition." Then the Boston gentlemen 
received a shock of another kind, and you could hear them say- 
ing: "Was there ever such another man? With what zeal does 
he advocate every cause he espouses !" 

One day, he entered the dining-room smiling, with a letter in 
his hand, and some one said: "Tell us what pleases you so, Mr. 
Clay, and let us all join with you." Mr. Clay responded: "If 
I do, I know you will laugh, and the laugh will be at my expense. 
You know all Kentuckians have a passion for fast horses, and I 
confess that I am among the foremost of them in this respect, and 
my chiHren have inherited the passion. This letter is from my 
son, and he informs me that his favorite colt, put upon the track 
for the first time, has won the race." Then he described the colt, 
and gave us a very entertaining dissertation upon the English 
race-horse and his descendants in America, describing the most 
noted importations and races. 

The present condition of the emancipated slave brings vividly 

to my mind some of the most earnest of his table and parlor 

conversations. "What are you going to do with the slaves when 

emancipated?" was the primary question with him. 1 need not 

tell you how earnest a supporter of the Colonization Society he 

was. He succeeded ex-President James Madison as its president, 

and held the office to his death. He was for purchasing slaves 

and transporting them directly to Liberia. Could he but hear 

today the difficulties encountered between the whites and blacks 

in deciding their relative political positions, there would come the 

prompt remark: "Did I not tell you so? Colonization was the 

only practical remedy." 

Mr. Clay had a large and expensive family,* and he keenly felt 

* Mr. Clay has still one son living, John M. Clay of Lexington, Ky., 
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his poverty, while he lost no opportunity of expressing his grati- 
tude to friends, known and unknown, for all kinds of favors. 
The day upon which Mr. Webster made his celebrated speech, in 
March, 1850, he was highly eulogizing it at dinner, when some- 
one asked him if he did not think Mr. Webster's influence had 
been greatly impaired by his allowing certain wealthy men in 
Massachusetts to settle an annuity upon him for abandoning his 
practice in the courts so as to devote more time to public affairs. 
Mr. Clay responded: "In view of the manner in which my note 
was paid at a bank in Kentucky, I do not think I ought to speak 
upon that subject. With difficulty had I raised the money to pay 
the interest when I went to the bank to ask a renewal. The 
cashier told me I had no note there. I asked him what had 
become of it, and he said he was instructed to answer no ques- 
tions. And never have I been able to find out who paid it; but'*^ 
turning to Judge Charles M. Conrad* of New Orleans, he said: 
"Judge, 1 always supposed you had something to do with that 
matter." To which he responded: "Whether I or anyone else 
had anything to do with the matter, you will never know." Mr. 
Clay then said: "In view of my many opponents, I am as thank- 
ful for the secrecy as the money; but, when I am free from pubHc 
life, I am going to insist upon knowing who were such bene- 
factors." Then some one said: "Mr. Clay, your friends will 
never let you be free from public life." "In that view, 'gentle- 
men," said he, "bear witness to my inexpressible gratitude to my 
friends, not only for their favor, but for their manner of bestowing 
it;" adding that there was but one unpleasant thing about it, that 
it was the only present that he had ever received that he could 
not divide with his friends. Here Judge Conrad observed: 
" That need not trouble you, as you had liberally divided the pro- 
ceeds before you gave the note." "You are right," says Clay; 
"the note was given principally to take up the paper of friends 
which I had indorsed." 

Mr. Clay felt a great indignation at the nomination of Gen. 
Taylor for president, and did not care before whom he manifested 
it. He declared on one dinner occasion that he had not only 

residing upon a portion of his father's Ashland estate. Another son, Henry 
Clay, Jr., who graduated at West Point in 1831, was lieut. -colonel, and killed 
in the Mexican war at the battle of Buena Vista; his colonel, William R. 
McKee, beinjg killed in the same engagement. 

* Charles M. Conrad was in the House of 'Representatives, from New 
Orleans, when President Taylor died. He had previously been United States 
senator. President Fillmore appointed him Secretary of War. He died at 
New Orleans, 12th February, 1878. 
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been defeated at the Whig National Convention, but had been 
betrayed in the house of his friends. Turning to me, he said: 
"You Democrats have a better way of doing such things. You 
would never have allowed a candidate of my strength to be thus 
stricken down. You would have compromised upon some new 
man. That would have satisfied me. I have no unkindness for 
those who went to the convention to support Gen. Taylor. But 
there were some sent there to support me, who voted for him at 
first; others who went for him at the second ballot, and others 
on the third. I do not see how I can ever forgive such men.'' 
He was never recognized at the White House, as a friend of the 
Taylor administration; nor did he care to be. 

During the last hours of the Thirty-first Congress, in March, 
185 1, the ultra-Southern senators were talking against time to 
defeat the House river-and-harbor bill. Early in the morning, Mr. 
Clay made an appeal to its friends to refrain from all debate and 
to dispense with all other business until it was disposed of I 
watched it all day and until the close of the session at 1 2 o'clock 
at night, never missing Mr. Clay from the Senate. During the 
last hour, our friends were asked to give way to permit the light- 
house bill to pass. Then, for the last time, did I hear in the 
Senate the voice of Henry Clay, and it was probably the last 
time he ever did speak there with the earnestness of his best days. 
He said: "One single observation, Mr. President: I hope this 
Country will take notice with what facility, with what unanimity, 
the power to regulate commerce on the seaboard is exercised, and 
what opposition is made to the exercise of the same power in the 
valley of the Mississippi." 

He immediately took his hat, stepped to an extreme back seat, 
and placed it upon his head. Thinking it a case of inadvertence, 
I spoke to him upon the subject, and, loud enough for most to 
hear, he spoke: "I know where my hat is, and it is time that all 
the friends of Western commerce put their hats upon their heads, 
and prepared themselves to go before the people to expose the 
course, pursued by a factious minority of the Senate." After we 
all had reached the hotel, he had a short levee in the parlor, when 
he declared he was longing to have some of the factionists allude 
to his hat, when he would have fired a bombshell into their ranks, 
which would have satisfied them that they were not the men to 
talk to him of legislative manners or decorum. 

He went with us to New York, to return home by Havana and 
New Orleans. As the vessel was about to sail, members of Con- 
gress and their families, then in New York, called to bid him 
"farewell." As he had never been to Chicago, we suggested that., 
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in some of his journeys to Washington, he make a tour of the 
Lakes. Recurring to the last scenes in the Senate, he said: "I 
never go where the constitution does not go. I must travel by 
salt water until we can make our Western harbors and rivers con- 
stitutional, and obtain for them the deserved appropriations." I 
saw Mr. Clay no more. I was not in the next Congress which 
he attended, too much broken down in health to participate in 
its proceedings, dying, 29th June, 1852, two years and a-quarter 
after Mr. Calhoun, and four months before Mr. Webster. Like 
Calhoun, he died a senator; but, unlike him, he died wishing 
perpetuity and prosperity to the Union. During all the free con- 
versations that I had so many opportunities to hear between Mr. 
Clay and ladies and gentlemen from all sections and of all classes, 
I never noticed him embarrassed but once. He seemed never 
to lose an opportunity to rebuke the tendency of the people to 
promote military chieftains to the presidency. He would speak 
disparagingly of Gen. Jackson, and Gen. Taylor, and Gen. Harri- 
son, and he had evil forebodings as to Gen. Scott. Some one 
asserted that he might be the next candidate for president, as 
Fillmore's successor. "That will depend upon the chances," said 
Mr. Clay. "If there is no chance, there will be a loud call for 
the gallant Harry of the West. He is just the man for the forlorn 
hope. He must defend the party and advocate its principles, and 
also receive all the abuse. But, if there is a chance, the Union 
will be hunted over to find some military man whose principles 
no one knows, and which he himself has never defined nor has 
the ability to defend, to lead our party to mere patronage. It 
will be the old story over again." Here some unsophisticated 
friend spoke: "You do your friends injustice, Mr. Clay. You 
could have been elected, instead of James K. Polk, if you had 
not written that letter in favor of Texas." The arrow penetrated 
his heart; and, although his political friends believed it true, they 
wished it had not been said. He slowly recovered from the shot, 
and very placidly observed that the subject was one of great pain 
to him, because so many of his best friends attributed his defeat 
to his own want of prudence in that matter. But he could not 
believe that he lost a single State thereby. Then he mounted his 
high horse, and asserted that he had won all his reputation by a 
bold utterance of his convictions, and he had done nothing and 
should never do anything to hinder his biographer from asserting 
in the most positive language that no political organization or 
political expediency had ever induced him to occupy an equivo- 
cal position upon any question of governmental policy. Said he : 
"I have ever felt it my duty to let the people know for what they 
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were voting when they voted for me; whilst your brave military 
chieftains have felt it their duty to let the people know as little as 
possible about their views, if they had any." Mr. Clay's opposi- 
tion to military chieftains impaired his strength in Illinois. 

I served in four Congresses during Mr. Clay's lifetime. We 
had seven districts in Illinois, and Mr. Clay's friends could not 
elect a member except in the Springfield District and in one Con- 
gress the Whigs lost that district. Nor was one of their success- 
ful candidates presented for reelection. And it is a remarkable 
fact that each of these three Whig members, ardent supporters of 
Mr. Clay, were killed in the service of their Country, Col. John 
J. Hardin at Buena Vista, Col. Edward D. Baker at Ball's Bluff, 
and Abraham Lincoln assassinated while president. 

Although judging from the stand-point of a political opponent, 
I can unite with his strongest supporters in their highest eulogiums 
upon his personal attractions — impressing his own enthusiasm 
upon single individuals as well as upon the masses, alike interest- 
ing in his private room, at his meals, in his daily walks, upon 
steamboat decks, and in stages, in the parlor and in the Senate. 
In all these respects he had no equal. As an impassioned or im- 
promptu orator, Patrick Henry has alone been claimed as his 
peer. It was never my fortune to meet with any person who had 
seen Patrick Henry, as, after the Declaration of Independence, 
Virginia alone was the theatre of his oratorical powers. But no 
biographer of Patrick Henry claims for him those preeminent 
social qualities that gave Mr. Clay such extensive influence out- 
side of his oratory. 

There was a remarkable* singularity in the application of Mr. 
Clay's oratory, which becomes more prominent in my mind the 
more I reflect upon the world's history. Radicalism, reform, and 
revolution have ever furnished the richest fields for eloquence, but 
Mr. Clay's most conspicuous flights were so prominent in favor of 
conservatism that he won the appellation of the "Great Pacifica- 
tor." Perhaps some of you can think of a gifted statesman who 
bent all his powers of eloquence in this direction to a greater ex- 
tent than Mr. Clay, but I can not. His loftiest flights of elo- 
quence were when he was denouncing the projects of extremists 
upon all sides, and in laboring to reconcile antagonisms with 
which the boldest and most hopeful of men dared not meddle. 
He was a radical orator on the conservative side. His genius 
was the most transparent when soaring in the realms pf peace. 

To have seen Daniel Webster once, was to have seen him 
Always; and I have never heard that anybody was mistaken for 
him or looked like him. Age had as little effect uijotv \\\% ^^^:x- 

3 
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sonal appearance as upon his intellect. Those who were struck 
with his peculiar swell and roll of voice when he spoke in Chicago, 
at Fort Dearborn,* in June, 1837, would have recognized it when 
he made his last speech in the Senate, in March, 1850. There 
were his ever blue coat, white cravat, and buff vest, his massive 
and overhanging brow, his raven hair, dark and deep-set eye, 
portly form and erect gait. During the session of the Senate and 
Supreme Court, he walked to and fro, much of the time, in the 
area or lobby, with his hands behind him and under his coat,, 
occasionally bowing to people, but very seldom stopping to con- 
verse. People would wonder if he was listening or studying out 
some great legal or constitutional problem. He had no taste for 
the details of legislation, and seldom participated in them. One 
speech, one great and exhaustive speech, upon the general merits 
of the measure was all that could be expected of Daniel Webster. 
He could not be called a social man, and especially in the sense 
that Clay was. Yet he was far from being unsocial. Everyone 
looked upon him with a sort of reverential awe, and had a hesi- 
tancy as to any degree of familiarity. He walked to and from 
the Capitol with the promiscuous crowd made up of congressmen, 
supreme-court lawyers, and visitors. He had a passing acquaint- 
ance with the most of them. He never conversed upon personal 
or local politics. He had no hobby, no specialty, no ism upon- 
which you could excite him as you could Clay, Benton, or Cal- 
houn. All his conversation was marked with cool deliberation. 
He would ask concerning eminent lawyers, resident where persons 
were living, or judges in their State, whose opinions had com- 
manded his attention. Oftentimes he would originate a conver- 
sation by quoting some abstract principle, generally of law. 
Occasionally he would quote from the old Latin authors, and try 
to bring out discussion. If a great man should do this, at the 
present time, we would think he was trying to dodge the inter- 
viewer. But, in Webster's case, it was but showing the natural 
drift of his mind. He was thinking aloud. I never heard him 
say one word to which any person could take the least personal 
offence. He could, at all times, c6nverse in the most friendly^ 
manner with all his colleagues, and was about the only prominent 
senator who could do so. He ever spoke to the greatest intelli- 
gence of mankind. And his poUtical friends ever complained 

* For history of Fort Dearborn, see John Wentworth's Address, in No. 16 
of Fergus' Historical Series, Chicago, 111. Also, see Nos. 7 and 8 of 
same Series. Also, see " Reception to the Old Settlers of Chicago by the 
Calumet Club, 27th May, 1879. Compiled by John Wentworth. Chicago ^. 
Fergus Printing Co. 1879." Also, see Appendix B, C, and D. 
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that they could never utilize his efforts in political campaigns, as 
he would not come down to the understanding of illiterate 
voters. It was said that in a congregation of promiscuous masses 
he would select the man appearing to be the most intelligent, and 
seemingly address all his remarks to him, as if he alone had a 
vote. Whilst the politicians of his party would not visit Washing- 
ton without calling upon Mr. Clay, they took no such liberty with 
Mr. Webster. But the reverse was the case with the eminent 
scholars, clergymen, lawyers, and especially capitalists. And, 
however illiterate a man was, if he was only immensely rich, he 
would throw himself in Webster's way, seek an introduction, try 
to cultivate his intimacy, and tender the hospitalities of a magnifi- 
cent home, if he should ever visit his locality. When it was 
known that Webster w^^s to make one of his great speeches or 
arguments, these rich men would go early and bribe officers to 
give them the best seats in front of him, and then nod their heads 
in assent to his most profound sentences and Latin quotations, 
which they neither understood, nor could they spell or write the 
words they contained if pronounced to them. Looking upon him 
as the grand conservator of wealth against unfavorable legislation, 
they did not know how soon they might need his services in the 
United States Court. And as Webster knew the value of rich 
clients, and cared more for the Supreme Court than the Senate, 
such manifestations could not be distasteful to him. 

After his speech in Chicago, in 1837, I did not hear him until 
my first session in Congress in the winter of 1843-4. The sensa- 
tion he created by his entrance into Chicago, drawn in a barouche 
by four cream-colored horses, belonging to Col. Henry L. Kinney,* 
of Peru, in this State, where his son, Fletcher Webster,t was then 

* Col. Henry L. Kinney was a native of Scipio, Cayuga Co., N.Y., who 
came early to Illinois with his father, Simon Kinney, who settled at Tiskilwa, 
and died there. He commanded a steamer which bore his own name, the 
H, L. Kinney ^ and plied between Peru and St. Louis from about 1835 to 
about 1838. He then went to Texas, became a prominent man there, and, 
at one time, was considered very wealthy; then went to New York, and 
assisted in organizing an expedition against Cuba. He then went to Nicara- 
gua under the "Filibuster," Gen. William Walker. Afterward, he went into 
the rebel service. He finally settled at Metamoras, in Mexico; and when that 
city was besieged by Gen. Carvajal, he exposed himself where the firing was 
the hotest, and, pierced by several balls, he fell dead. 

t Fletcher Webster returned soon after to Massachusetts. He was born at 
Portsmouth, N.H., 23d July, 1813; was Secretary of Legation to China, 1843 
to 1845; surveyor of the Port of Boston, 1850 to 1 861. He was colonel of 
the 1 2th Massachusetts Volunteers, and fell in the second battle, near Bull 
Run, Va., 30th August, 1862. His widow yet lives at Marshfield, Mass., 
having lost three children (all she had) since her husband's death. 
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residing, is well remembered ; as also the ball given him at the 
Lake House, on the North-Side, then the most fashionable hotel 
in our City. One day, a member came into the House and ex- 
claimed that " Preaching was played out. There was no use for 
ministers now. Daniel Webster is down in the Supreme-Court 
room eclipsing them all by a defence of the Christian religion. 
Hereafter we are to have the gospel according to Webster." It 
will be remembered that Stephen Girard had made a will, endow- 
ing a college at Philadelphia, from visiting which, clergymen were 
forever prohibited. Mr. Webster was contesting the will upon 
the ground that this was a Christian Government, and that such a 
will was contrary to public policy. As I entered the court-room, 
here are his first words: *'And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thy heart. And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house and when thou walkest by the way, when thou 
liest down and when thou riseth up." 

Then again: "Suffer little children to come unto Me" — accenting 
the word children. He repeated it, accenting the word little: "Suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me." Then, rolling his eyes heaven- 
ward and extending his arms, he repeated it thus: "Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, Unto Me — unto Me^ suffer little 
children to come." So he went on for three days. And it was 
the only three days' meeting that I ever attended where one man 
did all the preaching, and there was neither praying nor singing. 
I have heard such stalwarts in the American pulpit as Lyman 
Beecher, Robert J. Breckinridge, Hosea Ballou, William Ellery 
Channing, and Alexander Campbell, but Webster overshadowed 
them all in his commendation of doctrines which they held in 
common. One could best be reminded of Paul at Mars Hill. I, 
too, have heard John Newland Maffitt in his palmiest days. Could 
Webster thus have spoken at a camp-meeting, not even Maffitt 
could have made the woods resound with louder or more frequent 
amens. 

There was the closest attention and the most profound silence 
except when, assuming an air of indignation with all the force 
with which he was capable, he exclaimed: "To even argue upon 
the merits of such a will is an insult to the understanding of every 
man. It opposes all that is in heaven and all on earth that is 
worth being on earth." Here the audience, with one accord, 
broke out in the most enthusiastic applause. This is the only 
time that I ever heard applause in the Supreme- Court room. 
The first day I easily obtained a seat. With difficulty the next. 
But on the third I scarcely found standing-room. 
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Mr. Webster won my lasting gratitude by his assistance in the 
passage of the river-and-harbor bill of 1846. The bill had passed 
the House and been referred to the Committee on Commerce, a 
majority of whom were of the "strict-construction" school, believ- 
ing that Congress could improve a natural harbor, but could not 
make one. 1 went before the committee to defend the appropria- 
tion for a harbor at Little Fort, in this State, now called Wauke- 
gan. I found I had no friend there but Senator Reverdy John- 
son of Maryland. The committee recommended that the appro- 
priations be struck out. Senator John A. Dix* of New York, led 
the opposition. He had been a cadet at West Point, but went 
into the war of 181 2 before graduation, was a good engineer, had 
brought the map of survey into the Senate, and was having great 
influence against it. I was seated in the lobby, directly behind 
Col. Thomas H. Benton, and Webster was upon his usual walk. 
He gave me a nod of recognition and passed on. Gen. Dix 
kept up his fire, and I felt it. Our senators, Sidney Breese and 
James Semple, were both from the southern part of our State 
and had no personal knowledge of the merits of the case. The 
Indiana senators were similarly situated. Wisconsin had no sena- 
tors. And the Michigan senators Hved at Detroit, and they had 
only a general knowledge of' Lake Michigan. As Webster was 
traveling to and fro past me, the thought occurred to me that, as 
he was a "liberal constructionist," he was just the man to rectify 
all the damage that Gen. Dix was doing. But it was a small 
matter for so great a man. Besides, I knew that his colleague, 
Senator John Davis,t was taking the side of Gen. Dix. As 
Webster would pass me, I would resolve that the next time he 
would come I would speak to him. But my courage would for- 
sake me when I reflected that he was a Whig and I was a Demo- 
crat. I wanted some excuse to speak to him. He had known 
my father. He was a son of New Hampshire and a graduate of 
the same college with myself But my heart failed me; and yet 
it was all the while sighing: "Webster, Webster, do but speak to 
me." At length came his voice, in a deep, sepulchral tone: 
"Wentworth, what is Dix making all this ado about?" Promptly 
the answer came : " Mr. Webster, since your trip around the 
Lakes from Chicago, in June, 1837, we have had but few appro- 
priations for old harbors and none for new ones. This place is 
half-way between Chicago and Milwaukee, and we want a harbor 

* Senator, Governor, and General John A. Dix died at New- York City, 
2ist April, 1879. 

t Senator and Governor John Davis died at Worcester, Mass., 19th April, 
1854. 
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of refuge there." "I see the point, I see the point," says Webster, 
and at once went to his seat upon the Senate floor. When Gen. 
Dix had concluded, Mr. Webster observed that he could add 
nothing to the conclusive argument of the senator from New 
York in favor of the appropriation. He thought he had satisfied 
all the senators that there was no harbor at the place, and so the 
House must have thought when it made the appropriation to con- 
struct one there. Upon what did the senator from New Ybrk 
found his doctrine that, when God created the world, or even 
Lake Michigan, He left nothing for man to do? The curse pro- 
nounced upon our first parents for their transgression was in 
entire conflict with any such doctrine. He did not believe that 
the Constitution of the United States was such a narrowly con- 
tracted instrument that it would not permit the construction of a 
harbor where the necessities of commerce required it. He then 
foreshadowed the growth of the West, its abundant products, its 
gigantic commerce, its numerous people. He started a steamer 
from Chicago, laden to the guards with freight and passengers. 
He then described a storm in a manner that no man but Webster 
could describe. His flight of eloquence equalled his best at 
Bunker Hill or Plymouth Rock. You could hear the dashing 
waves, the whistling winds, the creaking timbers, and the shriek- 
ing passengers; and, as he sent the vessel to the bottom with all 
on board, he exclaimed: "What but a merciful providence saved 
me from such a castastrophe when I passed over Lake Michigan 
in 1837? At such a dire disaster could the senator from New 
York derive any consolation from the reflection that his narrow 
interpretation of the Constitution had been maintained?" As 
Webster closed. Col. Benton turns to me and says: "That is the 
greatest speech upon so small a matter that I ever heard." 
Reverdy Johnson* comes up and says: "Now don't you abuse us 
Whigs any more." And Senator Breese says: "Now you can go 
back to the House. That speech saves us." The bill passed 
without amendment. But, alas! President James K. Polk vetoed 
it. And out of his veto grew that wonderful event in the history 
of Chicago, the River-and-H arbor Convention of 1847, 3, vast 
assemblage,t composed of the most talented, enterprising, wealthy, 
and influential men of all parts of the country. 

* Reverdy Johnson was one of the most distinguished lawyers in the United 
States, and was attorney-general under President Zachary Taylor. He was 
Minister to England, and, for several years, United States senator from Mary- 
land. He died loth February, 1876. 

f Those interested in the origin and history of that convention, should read 
No. iS of Fergus' Historical Series, Chicago. 
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At the laying of the corner-stone of the Douglas monument. 
Gen. Dix was here as the principal orator. Whilst others were 
speaking, I called his attention to our magnificent harbor works. 
After complimenting them highly, he said: "They ought to pro- 
tect you from any storm - even from such a One as Webster 
manufactured for you in the Senate in 1846." I never think of 
Waukegan without being reminded of the selfishness of railroad 
corporations. When our harbor-system was revived, Waukegan 
was left out of the bill, although Kenosha, Racine, and Milwaukee 
were provided for. The railroad company did not want any com- 
petition by water at that point. After several years, a railroad 
was constructed a few miles west of it, which took from it the 
Western trade. Then, to injure the new road, the old company 
withdrew their opposition, and now Waukegan has, what it ought 
to have had before, a harbor appropriation. 

I have alluded to the superior cgnfidence which all capitalists 
had in the opinions of Mr. Webster. This was of inestimable 
service to the Illinois delegation in the House of Representatives 
in securing our early railroad grant. I accent the word early 
because, since the census of 1850, the numerical strength of the 
Western States has been so greatly increased that liberal grants 
have been secured without difficulty. During the period in which 
we were struggling for our grant, we had, at different times, for 
senators, four able and influential men, who had been upon our 
Supreme Bench together, James Semple, Sidney Breese,* Stephen 

* See letters of Senators Breese and Douglas in the newspapers of 1850 
and 185 1. Senator Breese, having been succeeded by Gen. James Shields, 
was Speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives when the Illinois Cen- 
tra^, Railroad Company was incorporated. Although not a member of the 
United States Senate when the grant was made, he claimed the credit of hav- 
ing originated the proposition, and having secured the passage of the bill 
through the Senate at a previous session. See Appendix A for his term in 
Congress. As chairman of the Senate Committee upon Public Lands, he 
reported the bill and it passed the Senate, 3d May, 1848. But it failed in the 
House. In a letter to Senator Douglas, dated Springfield, 25th January, 
185 1, he says: 

" In the passage of the present law, I had no hand [not being a senator], 
nor have I claimed any, but you know that I know how it passed. You 
know that it received its most efficient support in the House from a quarter 
where neither you nor any of your colleagues, save one, had much, if any, 
influence. It was the votes of Massachusetts and New york that passed the 
bill, and you and I know how they were had. I venture to say that the 
much-abused Mr. Holbrook and Col. Wentworth contributed most essentially 
to its success. * * * j claim to have projected this great road in my let- 
ter of 1835; and in the judgment of impartial and disinterested men that 
claim will be allowed. I have said and written more in favor of it than any 
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A. Douglas, and James Shields. But, as the new States had the 
same number of senators as the old ones, they did not meet with 
the same obstacles that we did in the House. Yet they were 
very sensitive as to any one's having superior credit over the 
others for extra efforts. Gen. Shields, at his last visit to Chicago, 
complained to his friends that, as a member of the committee 
upon public lands having charge of the bill, he had not had suffi-^ 
cient credit for his efforts in the matter. "But," said he, "so- 
thought each of the others, and no one was upon speaking terms 
with all the others at the time of his death." There was never 
any serious controversy in the Senate about the passage of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Grant, as the Senate journals and the Con- 
gressional Globe will show. The jealousy of pur senators in respect 
to each other's credit for the passage of the bill in the Senate, arose 
from the indiscretion of friends in claiming too much for their fkvor- 
ite, and yet with no disposition to injure the others. But in the 
House we could secure nothing of this kind to quarrel about. 
We labored, and labored, and labored; but it did no good. 
There was a great sectional and political barrier which we could 
not overcome. Members from the old States opposed offering 
Governmental inducements for Western emigration, and the Whig 
party wished the lands sold and the proceeds distributed. 

Thus matters had continued from my entrance into Congress,. 
in 1843, up to September, 1850. Fortunately, our canal had 
been intrusted to a company upon terms which caused our canal 
indebtedness to appreciate and secured its ultimate payment. As 
some of the holders of our canal-bonds were also holders of our 
other bonds, and as they mostly were residents of the older States 
and members of the Whig party, whence came the opposition to our 
grant, the thought occurred to me that we could utilize such bond- 
holders in securing our land grant. A correspondence ensued, 
which resulted in a committee being sent to Washington. I met 
them at the depot. And their first inquiry was for Mr. Webster. 
I could receive no encouragement from them until a consultation 
with Mr. Webster was had. I afterward found out that their 
original designs were to have the grant made directly to a com- 
pany; but Mr. Webster satisfied them that a provision in a char- 
other. It has been the highest object of my ambition to accomplish it, and 
when my last resting-place shall be marked by the cold marble, which grati- 
tude or aflfection may erect, I desire no other inscription than this : He who. 
sleeps beneath it, projected the [Illinois] Central Railroad. " Senator Doug- 
glas, under date of Washington, 5th January, 1851, says: "The bill went to 
i^'tYioyis>ty where the ^mt battle was fought l^' 
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ter,* like that which was inserted eventually, making the money 
payable to the State solely applicable to " the payment of our inter- 
est-paying State indebtedness, until the extinction thereof" could 
not be repealed. I went with them to the Secretary of State's 
department, and Mr. W. received us very cordially. He knew 
all about our contract with the canal company, and he had been 
consulted as to its irrepealability. He said there were a great 
many measures that ought to be adopted by Congress, and which 
could be if a spirit of compromise could be brought about. He 
said the new States wanted land grants and the old States wanted 
some modification of the tariff laws ; but there were members who 
cared for neither, and who could defeat both unless the friends of 
both would adopt that spirit of concession and compromise that 
had been so happily brought to bear in the adjustment of the 
slavery question. '*Now," said he to me, "my friend George 
Ashmun is a man of remarkably practical good sense and dis- 
cretion, and, if men of conflicting interests would rally around 
him in a spirit of compromise, he is capable of doing a great deal 
of good. 1 will advise him to call upon you," and then he made 
an appointment for the gentlemen at his residence. I knew Mr. 
Ashmun'st relation to Mr. Webster from seeing him take Mr. 
AVebster's seat in the Senate when he arose to make his celebrated 
7th-of-March speech, in that year; and Mr. Ashmun handed him 
his books of authority, opened at the appropriate page, as he pro- 
gressed. He will be remembered as the president of the national 
convention which first nominated Mr. Lincoln. One Saturday, 
Mr. Ashmun says: "Mr. Webster thinks that you and 1, by act- 

* The original charter, as submitted to Mr. Wentworth before being 
brought to Illinois, was prepared by Hon. Hiram Ketchum, a distinguished 
lawyer of New- York City, an intimate friend of Daniel Webster, and brother 
of Morris Ketchum, one of the corporators. Under Mr. Wentworth's sug- 
gestion, the clause making the Governor an ex-officio Director was inserted, 
and the percentage payable to the State was changed, so as to be based upon 
gross receipts instead of net receipts. Robert Rantoul was not among the 
first-proposed corporators. There was much discussion as to the proper person 
to take charge of the bill for the charter before the Legislature. It was 
thought that it would provoke individual jealousy to have an Illinois man do 
so. The L^islature was Democratic, and very jealous of corporations. In 
looking the ground all over, Mr. Rantoul appeared to be the most suitable 
person, and his services were secured; and it added to his strength at Spring- 
neld, 111., that, in his absence, he was elected United States senator from 
Massachusetts, as a Democrat. He was not a capitalist nor a railroad man. 
He was an able lawyer and statesman. He died 7th August, 1852. Of the 
original corporators of the Illinois Central Railroad, only Gouveneur Morris, 
of New York, and Franklin Haven, of Boston, survive. 

+ Mr. Ashmun represented the Springfield District, in Massachusetts, and 
died there, lothjuly, 1870. 
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ing in concert, can do our respective people and the country at 
large a great deal of good. What do you say?" I said: "You 
know what we Illinois men all want. Lead off." "Now," he 
says, "help us upon the tariff where you can, and where you can 
not, dodge. And have all your men ready for Tuesday." 
Promptly upon that day, 17th September, 1850, Mr. Ashmun made 
the motion to proceed to business upon the speaker's table, and 
when our bill was reached, so well did I know our original force, 
I could estimate the value of recruits. And when I saw our old 
opponents voting for the bill in such numbers, I was so confident 
of the result that I ventured to telegraph the bill's passage* to 
Chicago, and it was known here quite as soon as the speaker 
declared the result — loi to 75. But for Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Ashmun, I am confident we should have had to wait for a new 
apportionment, and then our company would have had to com- 
pete with the owners of other land-grant roads in the loan market. 
And Webster, would have been dead. 

Congress closed its session in 1850 upon 30th September, and 
it was near its close when Mr. Webster, being Secretary of State, 
gave his dinner to the alumni of Dartmouth College. It was his 
desire to have no graduate uninvited. The dinner may have 
been prompted by the presence of his nephew. Prof Charles B, 
Hadduckjt who had just been appointed charge d'affaires to 
Portugal. Notwithstanding the presence of clergymen, Mr. Web- 
ster asked the blessing. Some one was speaking to Mr. Webster 
concerning his argument in the Stephen Girard will case, when a 
third person took occasion to say: "That was the greatest effort 
of your life." Mr. Webster responded that that observation had 
been made respecting so many of his efforts by different persons 
that he would like to have the question definitely settled what one 
of his many noted efforts was really the greatest. "What do you 
all say here, today? I ask the question of each and every one of 
you. What has been my greatest effort?" Then he commenced 
calling upon different ones for their opinions. Had the guests 
acted by preconcert, they could not have played their parts better 
to keep up the interest of the entertainment, for no one would 

* The title of the Act was : " An act granting the right of way and making 
a grant of land to the States of Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama in aid of 
the construction of a railroad from Chicago to Mobile. " 

+ Charles Brickett Hadduck was born at Franklin, N.H., near Mr. Web- 
ster's birthplace, 20th June, 1796, and died at West Lebanon, N.H., 15th 
January, 1861. He was son of William Hadduck, who married Abigail East- 
man Webster, sister of Hon. Daniel Webster, and he was half-brother of the 
late Edward H. Hadduck, of Chicago, and was professor of rhetoric when 
John Wentworth was in Dartmouth College. 
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b>ring up any effort that any one else had alluded to. We had the 
•Girard Will, the eulogy upon Adams and Jefferson, reply to Hayne, 
bunker Hill Monument, Plymouth Rock, Greek Revolution, 
Panama Mission, etc. Mr. Webster listened intently all the while 
-with apparent disinterestedness. At length came a call for his 
opinion, which was responded to unanimously. Mr. Webster 
arose, moved back his chair, and spoke as no one but Webster 
could speak for a full hour, never once wetting his lips, but leav- 
ing us sitting at the table to eat, drink, and listen. It was a 
grand spectacle to see this unrivaled great man familiarly review- 
ing the notable productions of his life, and deducing a conclusion 
well fortified by arguments that no one anticipated. Here is a 
synopsis of his speech: • 

That is a man's greatest effort which brings to him the most 
opportunities for other great efforts and does the most toward 
securing to him a permanent support for himself and family. No 
man ever arrived at eminence in his profession who can not look 
back upon soiiie particular effort which laid the foundation for the 
most of his success in life. Hence every young man should do 
his utmost in every case, however unimportant it may seem to 
him, realizing that from some source, and oftentimes when least 
expected, he may gain a foothold upon public respect, which, if 
persistently adhered to, may eventually establish his fame and 
fortune. 

After serving two terms as congressman from New Hampshire, 
he removed to Boston, with the intention to devote the remainder 
of his life to a profession that he loved, and he thought his affec- 
tion for it had increased with his years. He then described the 
eminent legal men who occupied all the ground at Boston. He 
wanted an opportunity, and for a while despaired of obtaining it. 
Dartmouth College, his Alma Mater, however, furnished it; and 
ever after that he felt that his professional sign was " Daniel Web- 
ster and the Dartmouth-College Case."* That case soon gave 
him a practice equal to that of any of that illustrious group of 
attorneys who had so long and' so meritoriously held sway in Bos- 
ton. He might have obtained his position otherwise, but at best 
it would have required a longer time. But for that case, he might 
nev^r have been in the House or Senate, where he could have 
replied to Hayne, of South Carolina, or made those other speeches 
which we had alluded to. His heart was in the case. And 
here he gave us a very instructive lesson as to the importance of 
a lawyer, so interweaving himself into the feelings, sympathy, and 

* See Wheaton's (U. S.) Reports, Vol. iv., pp. 518-715. The Trustees 
of Dartmouth College v. Woodward. 
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interests of his clients as to make their case his own. Dartmouth 
was his Alma Mater, and as such he loved her. He felt that she 
had been greatly wronged, and that, sooner or later, all the insti- 
tutions in the land, endowed by private charity, were to feel the 
effects of that wrong. She was poor, and, therefore, entitled to 
his sympathy. And yet he was embarrassed by the fact that his 
native State, which had highly honored him, was the author of the 
wrong. He was still further embarrassed by the fact that the 
supreme court of his State, without any dissent, had endorsed it 
Then h6 was further yet embarrassed by the fact that he had to 
encounter the greatest of American lawyers and orators, William 
Wirt.* He had secured, as associate-counsel, an eminent lawyer, 
Judge Joseph Hopkinson,t the author of "Hail Columbia." But 
Judge Hopkinson could not feel as he felt. He depicted his feel- 
ings of anxiety all along his journey to Washington, tedious in 
those days. He described the mean and dingy building in which 
the United States Supreme Court was then held, and his small 
and unsympathetic audience. There was nothing in his surround- 
ings to inspire him. He had to rely upon pure reason. He won 
his case, and this gave him those other noted cases by which his 
ultimate professional fame was built up, and created a demand 
upon him to reenter Congress, which he supposed he had left for- 
ever, to defend the great commercial interests of Massachusetts, 
which were then supposed to be in danger from adverse legisla- 
tion. This was in 1818, when he was in his 37 th year. The 
Dartmouth- College case secured him all the legal practice he 
wanted, and more than his political friends wished him to have. 
And, when he pleaded, as an excuse for devoting so much time 
to a profession which he loved, the inadequacy of his salary as 
congressman, they generously settled upon him a sum which 
would render his legal practice unnecessary. And, after this, 
some of these very men insisted that he should go into court and 
attend to cases of their own. It was noticed, during his remarks, 
that he had something to say to each one at the table, calling each 

* William Wirt was a native of Maryland, and was attorney-general under 
Presidents Monroe and Adams. He was the anti-masonic candidate for 
president in 1832, and received the electoral vote of Vermont. He died at 
Washington City, i8th February, 1834. 

+ Joseph Hopkinson was a member of the Fourteenth Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, with Daniel Webster, from New Hampshire, 1815 to 1817. He 
was judge of the United States District Court, from eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, from 1828 to his death, at Philadelphia, 15th January, 1842. He 
was distinguished for his literary productions; and wrote the celebrated song, 
"Hail Columbia," in 1798, when 28 years of age, for the benefit of an actor 
named Fox. 
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by name, and generally respecting something that each had said. 
Of one he would ask : How came I to be retained in the Girard- 
Will case? How came I, so soon after removing to Massachu- 
setts, to be sent to Congress, where I had the opportunity to 
make those speeches to which reference has been made? How 
came I to be treated as I was when in England? Did the Eng- 
lish people care for my reply to Hayne, my orations at Bunker 
Hill or Plymouth Rock, or my eulogy upon Adams or Jefferson? 
Did either of these induce the Barings to give me ;^ 5 00 for my 
opinion in the case of the bonds repudiated by the State of Mis- 
sissippi? Thus he went on, subordinating all other causes of his 
success to the Dartmouth-College case. Here are his words to me : 

"Wentworth, why did those Eastern gentlemen, creditors of 
your State, wish to consult me before anyone else when they came 
to Washington? I was not in Congress. I did not visit its ses- 
sions. My duties as Secretary-of-State required all my time, and 
they knew it. Was it not to ascertain that, if they aided you in 
obtaining your land-grant and advanced money to build your 
road, they could make a contract which subsequent legislation 
could not impair? It was the foundation laid for my reputation 
in the Dartmouth-College case that brought them to me, and 
I which resulted in securing you the most beneficent gratuity ever 
conferred upon any State. I am poor. I have done for Dart- 
mouth College all that I can. Yet I feel indebted to her — 
indebted for my early education, indebted for her early confi- 
dence, indebted for an opportunity to show to men, whose support 
I was to need for myself and family, that I was equal to the 
defence of vested rights against state courts and sovereignties. 
That land-grant will make you rich, and, if you think I was of any 
service to you in obtaining it, remember what Dartmouth College 
did for me before I could do for you, and bestow upon her your 
pecuniary means* as freely as I have my intellectual means.'' 

This canvass by Mr. Webster of the great efforts of his life, as 
well as his decision, was a surprise to us all. At first, it was 
thought to have been partially premeditated, and that Prof Had- 
duck might have a synopsis to fill up. But he shared in the 
geperal: surprise. I have no remembrance of Mr. Webster after 
this. He diedt while I was in private life, 24th October, 1852, 

* The Author, now President of the Alumni of Dartmouth College, has so 
far followed the advice of Mr. Webster as to give it $10,000. 

+ Mr. Webster has no descendants in the male line living; but his deceased 
daughter, Mrs. Julia (Webster) Appleton, has three children living, viz.: 
Samuel Appleton, an attorney at Chicago; Mrs. Walker K. Armistead, of 
Newport, R. I. ; and Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, of Baltimore, Md. 
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soon following Mr. Clay. The next July, at the Dartmouth-Col- 
lege Commencement, I heard that brilliant specimen of American 
eloquence, the eulogy of Rufus Choate, pronounced the greatest 
of all the great productions of that gifted orator. Mr. Choate* 
was in the Senate the first two years of my congressional period^ 
and in six years he followed his most admired friend to the grave. 
This was his last noted production. The evening after the eulogy,^ 
I was describing the Webster dinner to him, when he exclaimed r 
"Oh! that I could have seen you last night. I would have made 
my eulogy a little longer and impressed upon the students the 
sentiments of Mr. Webster's grand exordium — that every young 
man should do his best at every effort, not knowing whence will 
come his fame and fortune. How sublime a spectacle ! Daniel 
Webster listening to a free discussion of the great productions of 
his life, and finally taking a part himself. Yet it was characteristic. 
His intimate friends could always talk with him about himself as 
freely as a parent to a child. His humility was equal to his 
greatness." 

Col. Thomas H. Benton was more unlike any one of the others 
than any one of them was unlike the other two. In natural 
intellectual endowments he was their inferior. But this was com- 
pensated for by an indomitable industry, and an iron constitution, 
and an undying memory. His acquired abilities were resplendent. 
His historical research knew no bounds. To this fact add his 
long senatorial experience, and you see at once why his state- 
ments would admit of no controversy. He had no use for poetry, 
nor fiction, nor fancy, nor any of the flowers of rhetoric. "What 
are the facts?" "Give us the facts," were favorite expressions of 
his. He was the inveterate foe of all diplomacy, intrigue, casuis- 
try, or craft. The straightest way was always the best way, and 
what was morally wrong, could never be made politically right 
with him. It took just loo cents to make $i — and that $i in 
gold everywhere and under all circumstances. Hence the name 
of "Old Bullion." Exactness characterized his principles and his 
actions. He was not as polite to his adversaries as "was Mr. 
Calhoun. He had no hand for them to shake. He kept a high 

* Rufus Choate graduated at Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N.H., in 
1819. He married Helen, daughter of Hon. Mills Olcott, of Hanover, N.H., 
a member of the celebrated Hartford (Conn.) Convention, in 1814. He was 
often at the College commencements. He was ftne of the Representatives of 
Massachusetts in Congress, 1832 to 1834, and was senator from that State from 
1 841 to 1845, taking Daniel Webster's place when he became secretary-of- 
state, at the inauguration of Gen. Harrison, and serving out his term. Mr. 
Webster succeeded him at the next election for senator. Mr. Choate died, . 
while on a tour for his health, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 13th July, 1859. 
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-wall and deep ditch between himself and them. Traveling to 
the Capitol one day with a Missouri acquaintance, Col. Benton 
came upon. us from the cross-street of his residence, and, as he 
was turning to go to the Senate, the Missourian said: "I suppose 
you keep open house here New- Year's day. Colonel?" "To my 
friends, to my friends, always to my friends, sir." I said jocosely 
to the Missourian: "Will you not take me along with you when 
you make your New-Year's call?" He explained that, when at 
home, he was claimed as a Calhoun man, and Benton regarded 
all such as traitors, and so he would have to give up his call. He 
did not consider Col. Benton's house open to him. Upon an- 
other occasion, a gentleman bowed as he passed us. Col. Ben- 
ton said: "That fellow must have bowed to you. Do you know 
him?" I replied that I had been introduced to him. "Do you 
know his business?" "No, sir." "He belongs to a class of men 
whom I never recognize. He is a claim-agent, a professed lobby- 
ist, and they are all great liars. It is unsafe to be alone with one 
of them ; for, as the world goes, when two men are alone together, 
one man's word is as good as another after they separate. There 
is not so mean a man living who hands me a petition that I will 
not present it and see that it has a proper reference and a timely 
report. But I will have no personal interviews. Government 
business should be done in writing." By many he was considered 
unsocial, and it was true that he could in no sense be considered 
a society man. But this arose from his parsimony of time, all of 
which he considered as belonging to his Country and his family. 
He educated his own children, and thereby perfected himself in 
all the rudiments of the English and other languages. He was 
studiously accurate in punctuation, orthography, and grammar, 
and endeavored to exhaust all sources of information upon every 
subject that came before the Senate. At one time, when some 
question involving the interpretation of the old Spanish laws of 
Louisiana were under discussion, he surprised the Senate by his 
familiarity with the Spanish language. Said a senator to him: 
"How and when did you acquire your knowledge of the Spanish 
language. Colonel?" "Through a master here in Washington City, 
and within the last few weeks. I knew the matter was coming 
up. I threw aside all other work, procured a well-known Spanish 
teacher, and prepared myself to legislate intelligently." His 
speeches were always written out ready for the press, and no 
printer dared change his punctuation or orthography; and to his 
party organ he always sent a brief synopsis, or head-notes, giving 
the line of argument and conclusion. This was said to be the 
case with his speeches during his great canvasses in the State of 
Missouri. 
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A Missourian informs me that he once heard him make a two- 
hours' speech in his State, and was surprised to find a compre- 
hensive summary of it in the next day's local paper, atid he took 
occasion to call the Colonel's attention to its accuracy. "It ought 
to be accurate," replied the Colonel, "for I wrote it myself. I 
always make a synopsis of my speeches for the same reason that 
a court reporter always makes head-notes — to save time. I want 
people to know what I have been talking about; that they may 
read it if they feel an interest in the subject, and throw it aside if 
they do not." His speeches were delivered very slowly, so as to 
make every word audible. When he had a strong point, he would 
repeat it three times. First, he would announce it to the presi- 
dent; secondly, "Through you, sir, I tell the Senate," casting his 
eyes over the senators to obtain their attention; thirdly, "Through 
you, sir, I tell the people of this Country," casting his eyes around 
the gallery. The announcement that he was to speak drew no 
crowds. For his friends knew that he never spoke what he did 
not print, and his speeches always read better than they were 
delivered. He was no orator in the sense that Clay, Webster, 
and Calhoun were. -His speeches were delivered with an earnest- 
ness, however, that showed thorough conviction after patient 
research, and were fortified by facts and figures, which he would 
defiantly challenge any man to dispute. His personal appear- 
ance was the most commanding of any man I ever met. At first 
glance, a stranger would say that he was born to command. And 
his voice and style of speaking indicated the same thing. He 
was a terrible man in anger. I can not describe his anger in any 
other way than by saying the angrier he was, the cooler he be- 
came. He was like a brazen statue, his flesh all solidified and 
every muscle strongly drawn and fixed. I was present in the 
Senate when Senator Henry S. Foote of Mississippi, drew a pis- 
tol upon him. Standing emotionless, with a loud and defiant 
voice he exclaimed: " Fire, assassin ! fire." He was the least 
moved of any man in the Senate chamber. 

A copy of a treaty, to which Col. Benton was much opposed, 
and which was being discussed in secret session, at one time 
found its way into the newspapers, and its friends were anxious 
to throw the censure upon him. One evening. Senator Andrew 
P. Butler,* the one who was the cause of the assault of Representa- 
Preston S. Brookst upon Senator Charles Sumner, J moved to go 

* Senator Andrew Pickens Butler died near Edgefield Court-house, South 
Carolina, 25th May, 1857. 

t Preston S. Brooks died while a Member of Congress, Washington City, 
27th January, 1857. 

/ Senator Charles Sumner died at Washington City, nth March, 1874. 
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into secret session, with such remarks as to indicate that the pur- 
pose was to try Col. Benton for the exposure. He at once arose 
and assumed a brazen form, saying: "A speech to the galleries, 
Mr. President. Going into executive session to try the senator 
from Missouri for.a breach of the privileges of the Senate. There 
is a lie in his throat. I will cram it down or choke it out." Then 
he approached him in a manner that indicated both a will and a 
power to execute his threat, which an instantaneous rush of sena- 
tors between them alone prevented. It appeared to me that a 
blow from him at that time would have been like a blow of iron. 
I have no remembrance of ever hearing him utter any jokes or 
tell any stories to excite laughter. He was always pleased to be 
questioned about any historical fact or the results of his personal 
experience. Oftentimes, persons, in walking to and from the 
Capitol, would ask questions, knowing his pleasure in this respect, 
merely as pastime : and now and then one which he could not 
answer satisfactorily to himself. But the questioners would think 
no more of the matter. Not so with Col. Benton. He associated 
them with the question, and, when they again met, he would at 
once introduce the subject, answer the question, and show that 
he had elaborately investigated the matter. He had a custom, 
when a senator made a mistake as to any historical fact or mani- 
fested any desire to become acquainted with any matter which he 
did not thoroughly understand, of calling a boy to him, sending 
him to the library for a book containing the information, finding 
the page, and sending it to the senator with his compliments. 

On one occasion, Gen. Lewis Cass* made a historical statement 
in the Senate. Col. Benton denied it, and asked his authority. 
Gen. Cass gave it. Col. Benton said it had been twenty years 
since he had read it, but he was confident Senator Cass was 
wrong. He told a boy to go to the library for a book, described 
the shelf, and in a few moments he found the place, and asked 
the General to read for himself. Gen. Cass acknowledged his 
error, and ever after bore in mind what more experienced sena- 
tors knew before, that Benton carried the congressional library in 
his head. 

Col. Benton had fought many hard senatorial battles, had suf- 
fered many defeats, and won many victories. Clay had been his 
poUtical opponent, and the defeat of one was necessarily the vic- 
tory of the other. Benton was apt to be boastful in victory, and, 

* Gen. Lewis Cass died at Detroit, Michigan, 17th June, 1866, in his 84th 
year, having resigned as President Buchanan's Secretary-of-State, 17th Dec, 
i860. He was for a long time Governor of Michigan prior to being appointed 
Secretary of War, by Gen. Andrew Jackson, who afterward appointed him 
Minister to France. 
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while undaunted, quite morose under defeat. Clay took matters 
more philosophically, and never lost an occasion to badger Ben- 
ton. Clay was as much the idol of Kentucky as Benton was of 
Missouri, and neither could hope to keep the other from the 
Senate if he had wished to be elected. Thus their contests were 
ever of a party character. It was Calhounism that defeated 
Benton's reelection to the Senate, and it must have eventually 
defeated Mr. Clay, had he lived, as even his own son* caught the 
mania. But while both were living, each was considered the 
great and permanent senatorial party -leader. Col. Benton had 
achieved some important victory at home, and made one of his 
boastful speeches, when Clay, with his usual drollery, responded i 

" How conies the Senator from Missouri to labor under the 
hallucination that there is any one here laboring to remove him 
from this body? There is no man whom we could not better 
spare — our arithmetic, our grammar, our geography, our diction- 
ary, our page, our date, our ever-present library, our grand labor- 
saving machine. What would these little pages do when we sent 
them for books without the Senator to tell them upon what 
shelves they may be found? How much would it curtail our 
social enjoyment if we did not realize, whilst we were attending 
the evening entertainments of our friends, that the Senator was- 
laboriously investigating every question that might be spnmg- 
upon us, and we did not see the light in his windows at the 
latest hours of our return home !" Here the magnetism of Henry 
Clay had permeated the remotest portion of the galleries, and all 
were bending over to catch the coming joke. 

" We must not, we can not, we will not spare him. Of all men 
who ever occupied a seat in this body, posterity will most wonder 
at his labors and his knowledge acquired thereby. And there is 
but one thing that posterity will more wonder at, and that will be 
how a man who had acquired so much knowledge could put it to 
such a terribly bad use." 

In December, 1853, we met as colleagues in the House after 
we had both been in private life two years. The senator of 
thirty years was looked upon with the same veneration as John 
Quincy Adams was, when I entered Congress ten years before. 
Yet Benton was then but 7 r years of age, whilst Adams was then 
76. The speaker gave him the same position he occupied so- 
long in the Senate, chairman of the committee of military affairs. 
He was elected as a Democrat of the regular organization, who 

* James B. Clay, a member of 35th Congress, went into the rebel service, 
and was one of its active agents in Canada. He died at Montreal, 26th 
January, 1864. 
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had all his life opposed the principles of Mr. Adams, and as one 
upon whom the mantle of Gen. Andrew Jackson had fallen. But 
when he manifested opposition to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, his venerable head had to receive all the blows that 
once were leveled upon that of Mr. Adams. But the latter was 
from a free State, whilst Benton was from a slave State. As 
Missouri was admitted into the Union under the provisions of the 
Missouri Compromise, and as Col. Benton was one of its first two 
senators after admission, and as he was very decided in his opposi- 
tion to the repeal, there was a very great desire among its oppo- 
nents that he should make a speech. Yet, with his style of 
speaking, slow even for a senator, how much could he say in one 
hour? And we feared, with the Speaker against him, he could' 
obtain no extension of his time. And then we knew that he had 
frequently said that he never would print what he did not speak. 
Frequently consultations were held among men of all political 
parties opposed to the repeal as to the best means of obtaining 
for him a full hearing. And here may be said to have originated 
the idea of the Republican party, when such life-long Democrats 
as William H. Bissell of Illinois, Reuben E. Fenton of New 
York, Galusha A. Grow of Pennsylvania, Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine, Nathaniel P. Banks of Massachusetts, and myself met 
with men whom we had ever before opposed, to consult upon a 
common object. We had another difficulty. No one of us dared 
to speak to Col. Benton upon the subject for fear he would stand 
upon his dignity and refuse to speak at all. Our opponents had 
deliberated, and had come to the conclusion that they would not 
yield him the courtesy, never before denied to a man, of finishing 
a written speech when he objected to its publication without 
delivery. At length he obtained the floor, and as he produced his 
manuscripts, it was evident that a scene must ensue. The sena- 
tors came over, and the galleries were soon filled. A senator, for 
thirty years, was addressing the House. And, as he progressed, 
every eye was intent upon the chairman's hammer, to see it denote 
the close of the hour allotted to him. Fortunately, I had not 
spoken, and, still more fortunately, I made as good time in rising 
as the hammer did in faUing, and my voice was simultaneous with 
the hammer's sound. I was recognized, and suggested that the 
gentleman from Missouri finish his speech inside the hour to which 
I was entitled. But loud objections from the friends of the repeal 
were made all over the House. Then commenced the first of 
those series of exciting parliamentary struggles* which continued 

* Ex-Gov. Israel Washburn, Jr., who was a Member of Congress from 
Maine when this scene occurred, has written the following letter : 
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until the Rebellion broke out, between the men of opposite poli- 
tics who were thereafter to be organized into the Republican 
party and their opponents. There was fire in the eyes of all the 
ultra men of the South and their Northern allies. They thought 
their time had come to insult the greatest man who stood in the 
way of a united South. Appeal after appeal was made to hear 
him, but such appeals were met with scornful derision. I quote 
from the published official proceedings a portion of my remarks : 

Eureka Springs, Carroll Co., Ark., March 20, 1882. 
Hon. John Wentworth, — Dear Sir: 

I came here a few weeks since with my brother, Gov. Cadwallader C. 
Washburn, of LaCrosse, Wis., who is an invalid, but who, I hope, is receiv- 
ing some advantage from the waters. [He died there the 14th May following.] 
But I write this to tell you how thoroughly I enjoyed the time this morning 
in reading to my brother your late lecture upon your life in Congress and the 
great men you knew there. It was profoundly interesting, and is especially 
valuable for its remarkable accuracy, and its level impartial justice to the indi- 
viduals mentioned. Your reference to the scene in the House, when you 
secured the floor for Col. Benton, on which he was arrested by the chairman's 
gavel, as he had reached and repeated the words "Amphibiology, sir," and 
which he continued when he secured the floor, beginning as he had left off 
with precisely the same words, "Amphibiology, sir," is good and fresh in my 
memory; and the immovable tableau of "Old Bullion," as he stood in his 
place, is as real as it was at the hour. Do you remember that impromptu 
meeting of the anti-Missouri Compromise Repeal of Democrats and Whigs 
at the rooms of Congressmen Eliot and Dickinson, of Massachusetts, at 
Crutchett's, on Sixth Street, on the morning after the compromise bill passed 
the House, at which, in view of the attempted outrage upon Col. Benton, we 
discussed the necessity of forming a new party from anti-slavery extension 
Whigs and Democrats, and the name of Republican was suggested? I 
remember distinctly that you were present and did not hesitate to favor the 
idea. I leave for Portland, Me., in a few days. 

Yours truly, Israel Washburn, Jr. 

Hon. Elihu B. Washbume, a brother of the above, late minister to France, 
who was a member of Congress from Illinois, when this scene occurred, has 
written the following letter : 

Chicago, March 2yth^ 1882. 

Dear Colonel : — I regretted very much being absent from the City when 
you read your Reminiscences of Adams, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, 
at the Music Hall on the i6th instant. I have, however, since my return, 
read your address in The Times, and have been greatly interested in it. I 
had seen all of these gentlemen and heard them speak, but I can not say that 
I was acquainted with any of them except Mr. Benton. After having served 
his five terms (thirty years) in the Senate as senator from Missouri, he entered 
the House in the 33d Congress, the same time that I did, the first Monday in 
December, 1853. The relatives of Mrs. Washbume in St. Louis, on both 
sides, the Gratiots, the Hempsteads, the Chouteaus, the Cabann^s, the 
Labadies, had always been among the strongest friends of Col. Benton, and, 
knowing the relations I held to them by marriage, he was always exceedingly 
kind to me. 

It has always appeared to me very strange that there has never been a life 
of Col. Benton written, and that a collection of his speeches has never been 
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" I want the whole Country to understand that the oldest man 
in Congress, a man who was here when the Missouri Compromise 
was adopted and the only such man in the entire Congress, is now 
refused a courtesy which has been refused to no other man. Let 
it go to the Country as a sample of the courtesy of those who are 
trying to control this House. * * * In the bitterest of party 
times, John Quincy Adams often made the appeal, and it was 
never denied him. I make the assertion, and let those who dis- 

published. No public man of his time was more conspicuous, or made a 
greater impress on public opinion. His long service in the Senate was illus- 
trated by many powerful speeches; he had many great contests, fought out 
many a battle, particularly that against the United States Bank, inaugurated 
and gave character to important legislation for nearly a third of a century. 
There have been biographies enough of a multitude of smaller men, in our day 
and generation, and why is it that the life of such a man as Col. Benton, filled 
as it is with the most interesting and important events, and distinguished as it 
was for so long a period by his participation in our legislative and political 
history, has never yet been put before the public? Perhaps you may suggest 
some reason. 

Your account of one of the great parliamentary contests we had in the 
House in April, 1854, brings back to my recollection many incidents connected 
with that supreme struggle over the Kansas- Nebraska Bill in the House of 
Representatives. There has never been anything approaching that in the 
history of our national legislature. Never were the people of the North so 
intensely excited over any question of Congressional legislation; and* never did 
their representatives exhibit more courage, more skill, more ability, and more 
devotion than they did in all that terrible parliamentary conflict. That was 
my first term in Congress, and I entered into it with all the zeal of a " new 
member. " I was always at my post and there was no part of the proceedings 
that I was not perfectly familiar with. 

Your success in obtaining the floor from Chairman Joseph R. Chandler ena- 
bled you to make that magnificent fight to turn over your time to Col. Benton 
to finish his speech. It was a very bitter fight, but, after a long wrangle, 
you accomplished your object, and enabled Mr. Benton to finish his 
speech out of your time. It was a real triumph, and you gained great credit 
ajnong the anti-Nebraska men for the skill you exhibited in the management 
of the question. This skirmish had sharpened the interest in what "Old 
Bullion" was to say in concluding his speech. You will recollect where his 
seat was in the old hall, the one lowest down on the main aisle, on the Demo- 
cratic side, and fronting the area before the speaker's chair. Mr. Benton was 
at his best in making this speech, and he never appeared as great as he did at 
this time, pleading for the sacredness of the Missouri Compromise. All of 
us anti-Nebraska members flocked around him, and listened with delight and 
admiration at what he had to say, and gave him frequent applause. I have, 
today, read that speech in the Congressional Globe, and it appears to me greater 
than it did when I heard him deliver it, twenty-eight years gone by. Histori- 
cal, argumentative, denunciating, he loaded the authors and abettors of the 
bill with sarcasm and overwhelmed them with ridicule. 

But I must stop. I have been so interested in your Reminiscences, that I 
have run on and on, until I fear I shall have exhausted your patience. 

Yours very truly, Elihu B. Washburne. 

Hon. John Wentworth. 
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pute me contradict me by the record. I ask that the oldest man 
in the House, one that knows more than all the rest of us put 
together, may be heard a few minutes out of my hour. * * * 
If objections continue, I shall have to make another point, where- 
by I am confident I can get him a chance to speak by right. I 
. think it would look better if we allowed so old and so wise a man 
to speak by courtesy than by right. I am neither joking nor 
boasting when I say that *01d Bullion' will yet be heard again 
today." But the struggle went on, and there was no hope from 
courtesy, Benton all the while standing, but saying nothing. 
Amendments were in order. I moved one which opened up the 
right to discuss anew. Benton addressed the chair and was rec- 
ognized, and I yielded.*- -Thus he secured by right what he was 
entitled to by courtesy, anrid the mortifying discomfiture of incipi- * 
ent traitors. Had I failed in this, I was resolved to ask for his 
notes and read them myself. He finished his speech in triumph, 
but it took all day; and a union was cemented among men previ- 
ously opposed which has never been dissolved. Whilst the strug- 
gle was going on. Senator Stephen A. Douglas and Representative 
John C. Breckinridget were walking arm and arm in the lobby, 
manifesting the greatest interest, and, as Benton was concluding, 
Douglas came to my seat and said, tauntingly: **The Abolition- 
ists are quite successful under you as their new leader." Little 
did these two men realize the position toward each other which 
they were so soon to occupy. Still less did Douglas realize that 
his friends, who were trying to stifle the voice of the great Senator 
from Missouri, would do the same, and more successfully, when 
he should visit the South as a candidate for president in i860. 
But Benton did not live to know of this terrible retribution upon 
Senator Douglas. 

Whilst remaining over at Lexington, Ky., on the night of 7th 
May, 1872, to take the morning train, at a hotel with the monu- 
ment to Henry Clay in sight, Gen. Breckinridge called upon me, 
and our conversation turned upon the passage of the bill repealing 
the Missouri-Compromise line when he and I were in the House 
together. He thought the recent difficulties would not have 

• 

* See House proceedings in Congressional Globe of 25th April, 1854, and 
see Appendix of same session, page 561. 

+ John C. Breckinridge was elected vice-president in 1856, upon the same 
ticket with James Buchanan for president. In i860, he was nominated for 
president by the Southern or what was claimed as the regular Democracy, and 
received 72 votes; and Stephen A. Douglas by the Northern or what was 
called the "Popular- Sovereignty" Democracy, and received 12 votes, a large 
portion of the Northern Democracy having united with anti-slavery men in 
forming the new Republican party. Mr. Douglas died at Chicago, 3d June, 
jS6i, and Mr. Breckinridge a.t Lexington, Ky., 17th May, 1875. 
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occurred had Mr. Clay been in the Senate, his powers of recon- 
ciliation and pacification being so miraculous. He even thought, 
• had Clay been in the Senate, the repealing clause would have 
been stricken out. He said, at first, the mass of the Southern 
men looked upon it as a mere bid for the presidential nomination 
upon the part of Senator Douglas, and did not believe that he 
himself expected that it would pass ; he wanted the credit of 
making the offer, so as to strengthen himself in the South, whilst 
if defeated, as he expected, he would lose nothing at the North. 
The South-Western border States were so urgent in the matter, 
insisting that Kansas would become a Slave-State, and thereby 
enhance the value of all slave- property ; that the whole South 
finally supported the cause of the repeal. Senator Douglas must 
have known that the sole incentive of the South in following him 
was to open Kansas to Southern emigrants with their slaves. 
Gen. Breckinridge contended that the subsequent position of Sena- 
tor Douglas was taken to regain at the North the ground which 
he had lost by the repeal. He looked upon his course, in 
i860, as dictated by the same motives as those of ex- President 
VanBuren, in 1 848 ; and he declared that there was no time when 
he would not have left the field as a candidate for president in 
favor of any Northern man pledged to carry out the principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill as expounded by Senator Douglas, whilst 
urging its passage. Gen. Breckinridge went so far as to express 
the belief that if Col. Benton had been in the Senate when the 
bill was introduced it would not have passed. But his speech 
came too late. The Administration, with all its patronage, had 
taken sides ; and the battle was really fought before the bill 
reached the House. In this latter statement I concur with Gen. 
Breckinridge. All through his conversation he did not hesitate 
to trace the trouble between the North and South to the disturb- 
ance of the Missouri-Compromise line, which no one but Senator 
Douglas could have brought about. 

When Col. Benton had finished his very argumentative remarks 
there was a general rush to shake his hand in congratulation ; but 
his voice drowned that of all the others in denouncing nullifica- 
tion, secession, Calhounism, and a base conspiracy against the 
freedom of speech, declaring that it was all done to affect him at 
home, where there were as vile traitors as there were in South 
Carolina, and that, had his speech been stifled, the fact would 
have been telegraphed to every Calhoun man in the State, and 
there would have been bonfires and illuminations in honor of his 
insult in the House of Representatives. He kept up this style of 
speaking as he walked down the avenue to his home, glorying in 
his success, and depicting the pleasure of his Missourv (j:\e.xN5ik -2^ 
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they would hear the news. This was the only speech of any 
political significance that he made in the House. But whatever 
speech he did make, I heard. So I add him to the list of great • 
men whose last public speeches I have heard. In a few days I 
received an invitation to dine with him, and was surprised to find 
that the dinner was given in my honor. He had filled his house 
with his dearest and longest-tried friends. He took Mrs. W. and 
gave me his youngest and only unmarried daughter, Miss Susan 
(who afterward married Baron Boileau, an Attach^ to the French 
Legation at Washington and afterward French Minister to Peru,, 
now a resident of Paris, with a large family of motherless chil- 
dren), who recently died in Paris, and seated us in the most 
honored place, and then he fought the House battle all over 
again, describing his many trying emergencies, and declaring 
that he never appreciated assistance so much as when I piloted 
him past the gag-law. 

Col. Benton came to Chicago, in the spring of 1857, while I 
was mayor, to deliver a lecture.* He held a reception at the 
Tremont House, which was liberally attended by ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and there, over and over again, he would allude to the 
attempt to stifle his voice in the House of Representatives,, 
and express his appreciation of my services in securing his ulti- 
mate success. While I was conducting him about the City, his 
language was prophetic as to the approaching condition of the 
Country. Often did he say : ** Somebody must be hung. Hang- 
ing alone will arrest the progress of the traitors. Hanging ought 
to commence now." Said he: "Does your man Douglas expect 
to be nominated for president the next time? Does he expect 
that the South, while liking his treason to the North in the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, will not show its distrust of the 
traitor? What good does he expect a nomination will do him? 
Does he believe in the providences of God? What does he sup- 
pose God Almighty sent the Convention down to Charleston, S.C., 
that hot-bed of treason, for, but to make a Babel of it?" This is 

* The lecture was before the Young Men's Association, on Tuesday even- 
ing, 1 2th May, 1857, at the First Presbyterian Church, S.-W. corner of Clark 
and Washington Streets. The following passages from it are well remem- 
bered, although the lecture was not reported : " There are sages of the past 
and there are sages of the future, and I stand here tonight as the connecting 
,link between those sages of the past and those sages of the future." The 
cheering was unbounded when he uttered the following sentiment which has 
ever been the sentiment of every man who voted against the unsolicited, un- 
necessary, and peace-destroying repeal : " When I am gathered to my narrow 
home, I desire that my friends shall deeply engrave upon my tombstone: He 
voted against the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise and gloried in the 
deed." 
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the last I remember of the sayings of this great man, as he died* 
in less than a year, on the loth April, 1858. It will be noticed 
that the title-page of his great work, "Abridgement of the Debates 
of Congress," purports to cover the time from 1789 to 1856. 
This would embrace the period when he was with me in the 
House. But the last volume, the i6th, is the smallest, and stops 
with 1850, lacking the last session in which he was in the Senate. 
I have conversed with those who were with him in his last days, 
and they represent that his proverbial iron-will never shone so 
resplendent as in his efforts to complete his work before impend- 
ing death reached him. 

It is but proper before closing that I should say that all four of 
these illustrious senators died poor, and that John Quincy Adams, 
with considerable inheritance and with savings of over fifty years 
of public service, died possessed of property not equal in amount 
to that acquired by many of our public men who entered their 
country's service poor and came out of it rich, through methods 
yet to be explained upon any principles of honesty. The men 
of whom I have been speaking were statesmen from principle, 
and not for financial gain. They were men who not only re- 
spected the opinions of their fellow-men, but they respected 
themselves, and, would not subordinate intellectual endowments 
and public integrity to a pride for magnificent residences, brilliant 
parties, and splendid equipages. There are two causes of the 
decadence of great men in our halls of legislation. One is that 
talented men, who are proverbially honest, are kept in the back- 
ground by men who, having financial schemes of a dishonest 
character, use their money not only in the manipulation of primary 
meetings for the selection of candidates, but in the elections. 
Another is that too many of our talented men allow their abilities 
diverted to channels that lead to the acquisition of wealth. They 
subordinate their country's interest to their own. The pursuit of 
wealth has never been favorable to intellectual progress, nor to 
patriotic impulses. Before the late Rebellion, the most of the 
great men of this Country died poor or with a mere competence. 
A few may have died rich, but their sources of wealth were 
apparently outside of their public position. There is a much- 
needed reform in the conduct of the men who have come to the 
front since our late civil war, and that reform can only be 
effected when the youth of our land shall be taught that the 
acquisition of wealth, through public positions, is dishonorable. 

[See Appendix A, B, C, and D.] 

* Col. Benton left no descendants in the male line. Among his daughters 
is Mrs. Jessie, wife of Gen. John C. Fremont. His last son (if not his only 
one), John Randolph Benton, died at St.Loms, M.O., \T K\.yX, ^'^S'^-* •aj^^'i.'i.. 
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Two and a-half hours were occupied in the delivery of the foregoing 
address; commanding the closest attention of the largest audience ever assem- 
bled in Central Music Hall — the largest in the City. Not only was every seat 
occupied, but all available standing-room. The speaker had scarcely com- 
menced his address when the managers of the hall ordered the doors closed, 
thereby excluding several hundred ladies and gentlemen. 

At the close of the address, the venerable Hon. Thomas Drummond, U.-S. 
circuit judge, who received his appointment as district judge from President 
Zachary Taylor, and had been politically opposed to Mr. Wentworth in the 
days of the great statesmen of whom he had just spoken, arose upon the stage 
and addressed the president of the Chicago Historical Society. After hightly 
commending the lecturer's wonderful memory and great impartiality and can- 
dor in speaking of America's five greatest statesmen, who were ever in Con- 
gress together, he moved 

" That the thanks of the Chicago Historical Society be tendered to Hon. 
John Wentworth for the very learned and interesting lecture which he has 
just delivered. *• 

When the president arose to put the question, several of the audience cried 
out, " Let us all vote ! " " So you may, " replied the president. Whereupon, 
the vote was taken amid the enthusiastic cheers of the audience. — F. 



Regular Meeting of the Chicago Historical Society, 21st May, 
1882, at its rooms, corner of Dearborn Avenue and Ontario Street. 

After the usual routine business was disposed of, Hon. Thomas Hoyne 
introduced the following preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

" Whereas, This Society recognizes the long career of public service which 
has made the life of Hon. John Wentworth contemporaneous with the first 
organization of our municipal government and the entire history of Chicago 
since the year 1836. He was the first member of Congress from this district when 
it comprehended seventeen counties from Northern Illinois, of which he was the 
representative for many years. He was the mayor and chief magistrate of 
the City, twice chosen at two different periods by the people, and his admin* 
istration of city affairs is remembered to this day for its inflexible character, 
its economical expenditure of public money, its rigid execution of all laws and 
ordinances, the suppression of all vice and corruption, and the stern and im- 
partial exposure and punishment of all crimes and criminals. He was the 
publisher and proprietor of the first newspaper ever printed in Chicago, and 
his name stood at the head of the press of this State for a-quarter of a century, 

His more recent labors, in the compilation of accurate historic material in 
respect to the early settlement and progress of the City, the personal reminis- 
cences of a public life prolonged through one of the most eventful periods of 
American public history, and his recent lectures before this society, have all 
inspired a general public interest in the knowledge which he has accumulated; 
and this Society, recognizing the value which his early contemporaries and 
the community at large attach to so signal a public life and career, do hereby, 
as a token of respect, 

^^ Resolve, That the President and Secretary be instructed to request of Hon. 
John Wentworth that he will procure a portrait likeness of himself to be taken 
so that it may be hung upon the walls of this institution, and remain as a 
memorial to posterity of the conspicuous position he occupied, and the public 
labors and services which he accomplished during a long and distinguished 
career, marked by the most extraordinary development in the rise and progress 
of this City, and his participation in the most momentous events of American 
public history." [Portrait by John Phillips of N,Y., presented Sept. i, 1882.] 
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A. 

FIRST DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF FOURTH ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT JOLIET, 

i8th may, 1843. 

President : — Lieut-Gov. John Moore of McLean. Vice-Presidents : — 
Capt. William Byrne of LaSalle, Dr. Luke Hale of Kane. Secretaries : — 
Judge Hugh T. Dickey of Cook, William T. Burgess of Boone. 

Delegates: — Boone — Benjamin F. Lawrence, James L. Loop, William 
T. Burgess. Bureau — Degrass Salisbury, Abram R. Dodge [substitute from 
Kendall], Eli B. Ames [substitute from Putnam]. Champaigne — Not 
represented. Cook — Augustus Garrett, William B. Snowhook, Antony 
Getzler, Thomas Dyer, William B. Egan, Francis C. Sherman, Henry W. 
Clarke, Jesse J. Everett, John Hill, Lot Whitcomb, Hart L. Stewart. 
DeKalb — Calvin S. Colton, Austin Heyden, Martin M. Mack. DuPage — 
Julius M. Warren, Jeduthan Hatch, Theodore Hubbard, Smith D. Pierce, 
Robert N. Murray. Ford — Organized after Mr. Wentworth ceased to repre- 
sent the district. Grundy — ^James Malloy, Bartholemew McGrath. Iroquois 
— Charles Gardner, Isaac Courtwright, Joseph Thomas.^ Kane — W^illiam B. 
West, Isaac Marlett, Thomas E. Dodge, Mark W. Fletcher, Peter J. Bur- 
chell, Edward E. Harvey, Luke Hale. Kankakee — Organized after Mr. 
Wentworth ceased to represent the district. Kendall — Walter Stowell, 
Stephen B. Craw, John W. Chapman, Alexander Rogers. Lake — John 
Bracken, Arthur Paterson, Richard Murphy, John Lonergan. LaSalle — 
Henry G. Cotton, Rees Morgan, George A. Southworth, Alson Woodruff, 
Lorenzo Leland, William Munson, Lovell Kimball, Hiram P. Woodworth, 
Wm. B)rme. Livingston — Andrew McMillan, Augustus Fellows. Mc Henry 
— William M. Jackson, Andrew J. Hayward, Joel H. Johnson, Henry M. 
Wait. McLean — John Moore, Andrew W. Scogin, Thomas Karr, Merritt 
L. Covin, Welcome P. Browne, Albert Dodd, Daniel S. Ebersoll [substitute 
from Livingston], John Hise [substitute from LaSalle]. Vermillion — Not 
represented. Will — William Adams, William E. Little, John Lonergan, 
Norman Hawley, John Miller, Hiram Blanchard, David Bloom, Cornelius 
C. VanHorn, Michael Murphy, Myron Pearson. 

Nomination. — ^John Wentworth was unanimously nominated. 

Resolutions. — i. That we are opposed to a National bank of any des- 
cription and to any kind of a tariff which is more than sufficient to defray the 
expenses of a just and economical administration of the Government. 

2. That we have looked in vain for any of the reforms which the Whigs 
promised us previous to the election of 1840; and that, after a fair trial of two 
full years, during which they had a large majority of both branches of Con- 
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gress, we see nothing to change our views of their party; but feel under every 
moral obligation • to resist its continuance in power in any of its forms by all 
honorable means. 

3. That we have full confidence in the patriotism, integrity, and democracy 
of Martin VanBuren; and, should he be renominated by a Democratic 
national convention for the office of president, he would meet with our most 
cordial support. 

4. That the importance of the coming election demands a generous sur- 
render of all personal and private grievances, and that it is the duty of each 
and every Democrat to cultivate harmony in the Democratic party. 

5. That the coming contest is one for principles and not for men; and the 
question is whether the people shall be restored to their rightful supremacy or 
whether they shall still longer be ruled by the foes of equal rights and the 
advocates of exclusive privileges and monarchical principles. 

6. That, in the opinion of this Convention, our title to the Oregon Terri- 
tory is undoubted, and that the congressman elected from this district ought 
to use all honorable exertions to re-occupy that territory. 

7. That in presenting Col. John Wentworth of Cook Co., before the 
electors of this district as a candidate for Congress, w^ do it with pride and 
confidence. He has long been one of the watchmen upon the walls of democ- 
racy; watchful of his Country's best interests, and fearless in their protection. 



The Vote of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Illi- 
nois ON THE FIRST MONDAY IN 

August (7th), 1843: 
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Candidates : 
Deifwcratic — ^John Wentworth of Cook. 
Whig — Giles Spring of Cook. 
Abolition — ^John H. Henderson, Bureau. 



III. Delegation in 28th Congress. 

Senators : 

Sidney Breese, Carlyle, died at Pinck- 
ijeyville, Perry Co., 27th June, 1878. 

James Semple, Alton, died at Elsah, 
Jersey Co., 27th January, 1867. 

Representatives : 

1 Robert Smith, Alton, died 21st De- 
cember, 1867. 

2 John A, McClemand, Shawneetown. 

3 Orlando B. Ficklin, Charleston. 

4 John Wentworth, Chicago. 

5 Stephen A. Douglas, Quincy, died 
at Chicago, 3d June, 1861. 

6 Joseph P. Hoge, Galena, resides at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

7 John J. Hardin, Jacksonville, killed 
at battle of Buena Vista, 27th February, 
1847. 
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SECOND DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF FOURTH ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT OTTAWA, 

6th JUNE, 1844. 

President: — Gen. Hart L, Stewart of Cook. Vice-Presidents : — Gen. 
Merritt L. Covill of McLean, Dr. Alfred E. Ames of Boone, Col. Mathew 
W. Busey of Champaign. Secretaries : — Judge Hugh T. Dickey of Cook, 
Jesse C. Kellogg of DeKalb. 

Delegates: — Boone — Alfred E. Ames, Charles Waterman, Seth B. Far- 
well [who was appointed a substitute from Ottawa for James L. Loop], 
Bureau — DeGrass Salisbury, Moses Stevens, Benjamin L. Smith. Cham- 
paigne — Mathew W. Busey, David Cox, George Nox. Cook — Eli B. Wil- 
liams, Jason Gurley, Hart L. Stewart, Orson Smith, Hugh T. Dickey, Eli S. 
Prescott, Isaac Cook, Mark Skinner, Eben F. Colby. DeKalb — ^Joseph New- 
berry, Jesse C. Kellogg, Joseph Ross. DuPage — ^Julius M. Warren, Robert 
N. Murray, Jeduthan Hatch, Calvin L. Farnham, Nahum Loring. Ford — 
Organized after Mr. Wentworth ceased to represent the district. Grundy — 
Bartholemew McGrath, George H. Kiersted. Iroquois — Not represented. 
Kane — Noah B. Spalding, Orsemus D. Day, George W. Renwick, David 
Wheeler, Silas Reynolds, Ebenezer W. Vining, Elisha Freeman. Kankakee 
— Organized after Mr. Wentworth ceased to represent the district. Kendall — 
George B. Hollinback, Eber M. Shonts, Norman Dodge, Sidney Smith Brad- 
ley. Lake — Timothy B. Titcomb, Charles S. White, Elijah M. Haines. 
LaSalle — George A. Southworth, Patrick Hanley, Samuel Mackey, Edward 
Fanning, John Palmer, Lorenzo Leland, William Byrne, Justin D. Wixom, 
Enoch W. Pancoast. Livingston — Augustus Fellows, William K. Brown. 
Mc Henry — William M. Jackson, Joseph S. Blivin, Neil Donnelly, Hosea 
G. Wilson. McLean— yi^xxKxx. L. Covill, Henry Miller, Albert M. Dodd, 
who appointed substitutes for absentees, viz.: John Hise, William Reddick, 
Jacob B. Rich, Edmund S. Holbrook of Ottawa, and Daniel S. EbersoU of 
Pontiac. [The above Albert Dodd, a young lawyer from Bloomington of 
great promise, was drowned on his way home, on Saturday, 8th June, 1844, 
whilst swimming his horse across the Mackinaw River, that had unexpectedly 
risen. Henry Miller went to the bottom twice and escaped with difficulty. 
Gen. Merritt L. Covill stood upon the bank, fixing his saddle, preparatory to 
crossing when the accident happened.] Vermillion — Harry Hickman, Jabez 
B. Trent, who appointed the following substitutes from citizens of Ottawa to 
take the place of absentees, viz.: George H. Norris, Julius Avery, Jesse Dan- 
forth, Lucien B, Delano, George Sawyer, Joseph O. Glover, Burton C. Cook, 
Abram Hoes. Will — William A. Boardman, Bennett Allen, Zadoc Brooks, 
Wm. E. Russell, James Broadie, Joel A. Matteson, William Smith, Edmund 
Wilcox, John Curry. 

Nomination. — ^John Wentworth was nominated unanimously. 

Resolutions: — i. That in the recent nominations of the Baltimore Con- 
vention we recognize, in the representatives of the Democracy of the nation, 
a desire to carry forward to ultimate success the great principles of equity 
which have ever characterized the action of the Democratic party; that what- 
ever may have been our preferences, we have full confidence that the great 
national convention have, in their nominations, looked with an impartial eye 
to the good of all, high above all local and personal interests. 

2. That we recognize in the personal and political character of James K. 
Polk of Tennessee, a statesman and patriot, eminently worthy of the confi- 
fidence and support of the Democratic party for the first office in the gift of 
the people. 
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3. That the nomination of the Hon. Silas Wright of New York, for vice- 
president of the United States, meets odr entire and cordial approbation, as 
well on account of his eminent abilities as his firmness and uncompromising 
adherence to and support of the principles of the Democratic party. [The 
Ottawa convention heard of the nominations of the Baltimore convention by 
a letter from Baltimore by Mr. Wentworth, who was a delegate; and the news 
of the declination of Silas Wright and the nomination of George M. Dallas, 
next day, in his place, did not reach Ottawa until after the convention had 
adjourned.] 

4. That, while we regret the withdrawal of the name of Martin VanBuren 
from the list of candidates before the late national Democratic convention, we 
appreciate the magnaminity that prompted the noble sacrifice for the sake of 
the Union, harmony and success of the Democratic cause, and that his dis- 
tinguished self-sacrifice for the sake of the cause, will forever entitle him to 
the gratitude and confidence of the Democratic party and testifies the patriot- 
ism of his character as portrayed in his own lofty sentiments, viz:: "My name 
and pretension, however subordinate in importance, shall never be at the dis- 
posal of any person whatever for the purpose of creating distraction and divis- 
ion in the Democratic party. Every attempt to use them for such purpose, 
whenever and wherever made, shall be arrested by an interference on my part 
alike prompt and decisive. " 

5. That the course pursued by Hon. John Wentworth during the present 
session of Congress, marked as it has been by caution, industry, and prompt 
attention to his duty, meets with our heartiest approbation; and while, on the 
one hand, it commands our entire approval, on the other it imposes upon us 
the duty of manifesting that approval by rendering his reelection absolutely 
certain. 

6. That a tariff of duties on imports ought to be imposed in such a manner 
as to raise a sufficient amount of revenue for the support of the general Gov- 
ernment; that the rate of duties should be as low as possible to effect that 
object; that the tax should be laid on articles of import according to their 
value; and that a due discrimination should be observed between articles of 
luxury and those of necessity, imposing a low tax on those which enter into 
the consumption of the laboring classes, and a high one on those used by 
the wealthier portions of the community; and, further, that we protest against 
the so-called protective tariff, believing it to be unjust, partial, illiberal, and 
unconstitutional. 

7. That the American title to Oregon Territory can admit of no dispute; 
that it is the duty of Congress immediately to extend its jurisdiction over the 
same and its protection over the American people who have gone thither. 

8. That, in the opinion of this Convention, the immediate annexation of 
Texas to the United States should take place, provided it can be done without 
injustice to Mexico, or the infringement of any international law. 
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The Vote of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Illi- 
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Candidates : 
Democratic — ^John Wentworth of Cook. 
Whig — Buckner S. Morris of Cook. 
Abolition — ^John H. Henderson, of Bureau 

III. Delegation in 29TH Congress. 
Senators : 

Sidney Breese, Carlyle, died at Pinck- 
neyville, Perry Co., 27th June, 1878. 

James Semple, Alton, died at Elsah, 
Jersey Co., 27th January, 1867. 

Representatives : 

1 Robert Smith, Alton, died 21st De- 
cember, 1867. 

2 John A. McClemand, Shawneetown. 

3 Orlando B. Ficklin, Charleston. 

4 John Wentworth, Chicago. 

5 Stephen A. Douglas, Quincy, died 
at Chicago, 3d June, 1861. 

6 Joseph P. Hoge, Galena, resides at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

7 Edward D. Baker, Springfield, killed 
at battle of Ball's Bluff, 21st October, 
1 86 1. [He resigned his seat to go as 
colonel into the Mexican war, 30tb De- 
cember, 1846.] 

7 John Henry, Jacksonville, [elected 
to serve out the term of Col. Baker, tak- 
his seat 5th Feb., 1847. He died at St. 
Louis, Mo., 28th April, 1882, aged 82.] 



THIRD DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF FOURTH ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT JOLIET, 

4TH JUNE, 1846. 

President: — ^Judge Abraham Reynolds of McHenry. Vice-Presidents : 
— ^Col. W^illiam Smith of Will; Hon. Ira Minard of Kane. Secretaries: 
— William T. Burgess of Boone; John Hise of LaSalle. 

Delegates : — Boone — Richard S. Molony, Benjamin F. Lawrence, George 
W. Kretsinger, Daniel Howell, Wm. T. Burgess, Charles Waterman, Hiram 
C. Miller. Bureau — Not represented. Champaigne — Mathew W. Busey, 
George Nox, Mathew Johnson. Cook — Eli B. Williams, Wm. M. Jackson, 
Valentine A. Boyer, Anthony Getzler, William B. Snowhook, Francis M. 
Edwards, John Murphy, Richard Jones Hamilton, George O' Brian, Michael 
O' Brian, Silas W. Sherman, George Dellicker, Joseph Filkins, Jesse J. 
Everett, Elhanan Gay, David M. Bradley, Carding Jackson, Homer Wil- 
inarth, Samuel Jackson. DeKalb — Hiram Whittemore, John S. Brown, Wm. 
Ward, James Harrington. DuPage — Julius M. Warren, Samuel Anderson, 
Asa Dudley, Gordon N. Roundy, Edward B. Bill. Ford — Organized after 
Mr. Wentworth ceased to represent the district. Grundy — William E. Arm- 
strong, George H. Kiersted. Iroquois — Thomas Sammons, Spencer S. Case, 
Virgil Lamb. Kane — Mark W. Fletcher, Ira Minard, Joseph Kimball, 
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Edward Alexander, David W. Annis, George W. Gorton, George W. 
Renwick, Thomas Slater. Kankakee — Organized after Mr. Wentworth 
ceased to represent the district. Kendall — Samuel Jackson, Norman 
Dodge, Stephen B. Craw, Alexander McClasky, Elisha McClure. Lake — 
James McKay, Jacob Drum, Ezra Simmons, Charles Hale, George Ely, 
Leonard Loomis, Elijah M. Haines. LaSalle — ^John Hise, George W. Arm- 
strong, William Munson, John Hoffman, Francis S. Galloway, Charles H. Gil- 
man, Newton Alford, David Green, George A. South worth, William Sly. 
[The foregoing were chosen, but the following appeared as delegates in the 
convention, viz.: John Hise, George W. Armstrong, Samuel J. Jackson, A. 
Malia, Thomas Kelley, E. Armstrong, William Adams of Joliet, Nelson D. 
Ellwood of Joliet.] Lrvinoston — Wm. K. Brown, Garrett M. Blue. Mc Henry 
— Eli Henderson, Amos B. Coon, Theophilus Renwick, Abraham Reynolds, 
Neil Donnelly. McLean — Not represented. Vermillion — Wm. E. Russell, 
John P. Draper, John Gilgis. Will — Nicholas Gouger, Gilbert VanDuzer, 
Samuel Davis, Samuel Whallon, George R. Dyer, Addison Collins, William 
Smith, Alanson Granger, Wm. B. Peck, Dr. Chauncey [or his son David B.] 
Hoffman, Cornelius C. Van Horn. 

Nomination : — John Wentworth was unanimously nominated. 

Resolutions: — i. That the administration of President Polk retains our 
undivided confidence and esteem; that his energy and efficiency as chief-execu- 
tive officer of the Nation justly commands the highest admiration of the 
people; that in all the measures Congress has adopted, or may hereafter adopt, 
for the defence and protection of the Country in the present extraordinary 
exigency of the times, we promise him our cordial and efficient support with 
our votes, and, if necessary, with our arms. 

2. That the gallant conduct of Gen. Taylor and his brave little army 
merits and receives the warmest thanks of the Country they have so nobly 
defended against the invasion of foreign arms; that they have, by examples of 
heroism, as brilliant as any that adorn the pages of American history, added 
new laurels to those that already encircle the brow of American courage and 
character. 

3. That we cordially respond to the nomination of Augustus C. French 
and Joseph B. Wells as the Democratic candidates for governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor of this State, and that we pledge them our cordial support at the 
polls in August. 

4. That this Convention takes the highest pleasure in presenting the name 
of Hon. John Wentworth as the Democratic Republican candidate for the 
office of representative in Congress for this district; that our full approbation 
of his speeches and his votes upon all questions is fully evinced in the fact that 
he has this day been nominated by acclamation for a third election to his 
present distinguished station; that we will use all honorable means to secure 
that election by a triumphant and overwhelming majority. 

5. That we approve in full of the present course pursued by the Illinois 
delegation in Congress on the Oregon question, and that it is a full^ exposition 
of our views on the subject. 

6. That we approve of the modification of the tariff as proposed in the 
able report of Secretary [Robert J.] Walker; that we demand the prompt 
passage of the independent treasury bill by the Senate as it came from the 
House — the wailings of the bank aristocracy to the contrary, notwithstanding; 
that now is the most propitious time, in defiance of all panic-makers, for that 
great measure of the people to go into efficient and successful operation. 
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The Vote of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Illi- 
nois ON the first Monday in 
August (30), 1846: 
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Candidates : 

Democratic — John Went worth of Cook. 
Whig — ^John Kerr of Boone. 
Abolilion — Owen Lovejoy of Bureau. 



III. Delegation in 30TH Congress. 

Senators : 

Sidney Breese, Carlyle, died at Pinck- 
neyville, Perry Co., 27th June, 1878. 

Stephen A. Douglas, Quincy, died at 
Chicago, 3d June, 1861. 

Representatives : 

1 Robert Smith, Alton, died 21st De- 
cember, 1867. 

2 John A. McClemand, Shawneetown. 

3 Orlando B. Ficklin, Charleston. 

4 John Wentworth, Chicago. 

5 William A. Richardson, Rushville, 
died at Quincy, 27th December, 1875. 

6 Thomas J. Turner, Freeport, died at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 3d April, 1874. 

7 Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, died 
at Washington, D.C., 15th April, 1865, 
[assassinated by John Wilkes Booth]. 



FOURTH DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF FOURTH ILLINOIS 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT OTTAWA, 

6th JUNE, 1848. 

President: — Gen. Reuben D. Dodge of Lake. Vice-Presidents: — 
Eli B. Williams of Cook; William B. Plato of Kane; Addison Collins of 
Will. Secretaries: — David M. Bradley of Cook; George W. Gorton of 
Kane. 

Delegates : — Boone — George W. Kretsinger, Allen C. Fuller, Richard S. 
Molony, Abraham L. Bush, John Handy. Bureau — Melancthon E. Lasher, 
Archibald Osborne, Samuel Fifield, Michael Kennedy, Bradford N. Stevens. 
Champaigne — Henry Sadorus, William Nox, Thompson R. Webber. Cook — 
Thomas Hoyne, Robert Hugunin, Charles B. fFarwell, John Shrigley, Michael 
Lantry, David M. Bradley, George Manierre, Eli B. Williams, Thomas Brad- 
well, Jesse J. Everett, Daniel H. Gleason, Abraham Leatherman, James 
Michie, Jacob Sauter, Nicholas Sherman. DeKalb — William A. Miller, Eli 
Barnes, John S. Brown, Martin M. Mack. DuPage — Julius M. Warren, 
Theodore Hubbard, Edward Bonney, Captain E. Kinney, Nathan Allen, Luther 
F. Sanderson. Ford — Organized after Mr. Wentworth ceased to represent 
the district. Grundy — Patrick Kelly, Angus McMillan. Iroquois — Charles 
Gardner, Isaac Courtwright, Andrew E. Manderville. Kane — William B. 

s 
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Plato, Marcus White, Mark W. Fletcher, Peter J. Burchell, Enoch O. Gar- 
land, Edward W. Austin, Joseph Kimball, James L. Adams, Delos A. Dodge, 
(ieorge W. Gorton. Kankakee — Organized after Mr. Wentworth ceased to- 
represent the district. Kendall — Lorenzo D. Brady, Barnabas E. Eldrege, 
Stephen B. Craw, Benjamin W. Barnes, Reuben Landon. Lake — Philander 
A. Payne, William Ladd, Charles Hall, Lansing B. Nichols, George Ela, 
Reuben D. Dodge, Elisha P. Ferry. LaSalle — Joseph O. Glover, Erasmus- 
Winslow, William Osman, Charles H. Oilman, Amos Foster, Jesse Green, 
Lawrence M. Dimick, William McCormick, Benjamin Flemming. Livingston 
— Andrew McDowell, John Blue. McHenry — Henry D. HufF, William Allen, 
Amos Cogswell, Alonzo C. Diggins, Henry G. Hastings, John E. Mann,. 
Theophilus Renwick, Silas P. Chatfield. McLean — Major W. Packard,. 
Campbell Wakefield, Benjamin N. Wyatt, James Walden, William Rust, Sr. 
Vermillion — Milton Leslie, Reason Hooton, Oliver M. Davis, John Gilgis, 
William M. Payne, Harry Hickman. Will — Addison Collins, Don Alonzo- 
Watson, George R. Dyer, Samuel Davis, William Smith, Levi M. Clayes, 
Leander Hamlin, Thomas J. Sprague. 

Nomination : — ^John Wentworth, upon a viva-voce vote, received all the 
votes but three scattering, and was declared unanimously nominated. 



The Presidential Vote of the 
Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict OF Illinois, 7th June, 
1848: 
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Boone, 
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Cook, - 
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There being a division among the dele- 
gates upon the slavery question, some of 
them supporting Lewis Cass for presi- 
dent and some Martin VanBuren, the 
Convention, by a harmonious agreement, 
adjourned without passing any resolu- 
tions. The vote at the presidential elec- 
tion stood Cass 9820, and Van Buren 
9632, in the district, and the seventeen, 
counties then organized stood separately 
nine for Cass and eight for VanBuren, as 
the accompanying official statement will 
show; each of the Democratic candidates- 
running ahead of the Whig candidate. 
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The Vote of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Illi- 
nois ON THE first MONDAY IN 

August (7th), 1848: 



Counties. 
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Candidates : 
Democratic — ^JohnWentworth of Cook. 
Whig — ^Jonathan Y. ScammonofCook. 
Abolition — Owen Lovejoy of Bureau. 



III. Delegation in 31ST Congress. 

Senators: 

Stephen A. Douglas, Quincy, died at 
Chicago, 3d June, 1861. 

James Shields, Belleville, died at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, ist June, 1879. 

Representatives : 

1 Wm. H. Bissell, Belleville, died at 
Springfield, i8th March, i860. 

2 John A. McClernand, Shawneetown. 

3 Timothy R. Young, Marshall. 

4 John Wentworth, Chicago. 

5 Wm. A. Richardson, Quincy, died 
at Quincy, 27th December, 1875. 

6 Edward D. Baker, Galena, killed at 
battle of Ball's Bluff, 21st October, 1861. 

7 Thomas L. Harris, Petersburg, died 
at Springfield, 24th November, 1858. 



New District under the Census of 1850. 

FIRST DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF SECOND ILLINOIS 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, HELD AT DIXON, 

ISTH SEPTEMBER, 1852. 

President : — Col. John Dement of Lee. Vice-Presidents :— Col. Julius 
M. Warren of DuPage; John S. Brown of DeKalb; Edward K. Allen of 
Kane; Nathaniel G. Reynolds of Whitesides; Jacob Norris of Rock Island. 
Secretaries: — Henry W. Zimmerman of Cook; Frederick S. Nichols of 
Rock Island; Stevens S. Jones of Kane; Samuel D. McDowell of DeKalb. 

Delegates : — Cook — Eli B. Williams, Nathan Allen, Henry W. Zimmer- 
man, Augustine Deodat Taylor, Michael Dunn, Wm. L. Church, Wm. Jeffrey 
Patterson, Thos. A. B. Boyd, Daniel McKillup, Michael Maher, Stephen Rex- 
ford, Edward H. Castle, Edwin Woodman, Charles S. Cameron, Martin N. 
Kimbell, James Curtiss, Edwin Sherman, Henry A. Mitchell, Richard Jones 
Hamilton, Homer Wilmarth, Asa F. Bradley, Henry McCauley, William L. 
Fenton, John E. McGirr, James Long, Joshua L. Marsh, Wm. H. Stickney, 
Abraham Leatherman, John S. Everett. DeKalb — ^John S. Brown, George 
W. Kretsinger, Orlando M. Bryan, Samuel D. McDowell, James Green, 
John Mickler. DuPage — Julius M. Warren,* Joseph Naper, Warren L. 

* Col. Julius M. Warren, still living at Warrenville, where he has resided for over forty- 
five vears, was a delesfate to all the conventions that nominated Mr. Wentworth for Confess. 
He was in the Illinois Legislature in 1844 and 1850. 
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Wheaton, Edward Bonney, Daniel Dunham, Mark Beaubien, Michael Hines. 
/iTarte — Edward R. Allen, Joseph W. Churchill, Amos Walker, William H. 
Hawkins, Andrew Ashbaugh, Stephen Archer, Alexander H. Baird, W^m. B. 
West, Wm. H. Robinson, Charles Metcalf, Stevens S. Jones. Lf^ — John 
Dement, John V. Eustace, Richard F. Adams, John Gilmore, Hiram Wood. 
I^ock Island — ^Jacob Norris, Lemuel Andrews, Frederick S. Nichols, William 
Frizzell, William Marshall, Jr., Edward J. Dunlap. Whitesides — Hugh Wal- 
lace, Nathaniel G. Reynolds, George G. Dennis, George W. Ford, Ebenezer 
Seeley. 

Nomination : — All the votes but six scattering being cast for John Went- 
worth of Chicago, he was declared unanimously nominated. 

Resolutions : — i. That the sympathies of the Democratic .party are now 
and ever have been with the cause of the oppressed everywhere, and that it 
will never neglect any constitutional means to encourage and protect those 
struggling to be free who are capable of maintaining their freedom, remember- 
ing the important aid extended to this Government by foreign hands when 
striking for its independence, and that ample evidence of this feeling, on the 
part of the Democratic party, is furnished by the fact that whilst the Whig 
party has invariably opposed, the Democrats have as invariably supported 
every proposition to acquire new territory, or to admit new States into this 
Confederacy. 

2. That the United States and the territories thereof should be the safe 
•refuge for exiles ,from all countries, in accordance with the established policy 
of this Government. 

4. That the Democratic party is neither the friend nor the enemy of any 
religious sect or creed. It favors none. It proscribes none. It opposes all 
religious tests as qualifications for office, and all mingling of religious differences 
with political elections. The men who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, who fought the battles of the Revolution, who framed the Constitution 
of the United States, and who have conducted the affairs of the Nation to the 
present day, have differed in their religious opinions and thus taught us that 
there were honor, patriotism, and Democracy among the friends of all creeds, 
and in view of this fact that we ought to be tolerant to all. 

4. That the Democratic party is in favor of a strictly economical govern- 
ment, and of a retrenchment of public expenditures in every possible respect, 
and views with alarm their great increase under the present administration, 
and more especially is it alarmed at the enormous expenditures for private 
claims, in which the officers of the Government are personally interested. 
And, whilst the money to meet the expense of the Government is raised from 
a duty upon imports, they are in favor of so levying such duties as to favor 
alike all classes, assisting with an equal hand the farmer and the manufacturer, 
encouraging mechanics and capitalists at home, opening upon the most liberal 
terms all foreign ports to American bread-stuffs, and uniting in a peaceful and 
profitable commerce all the nations of the earth. 

5. That the Democratic party is still opposed to a National Bank, aUd to 
all connection, on the part of the general government, with banking institu- 
tions or other corporations, and that experience proves that under the present 
policy of receiving, safe-keeping, and disbursing the public money, the peo- 
ple's treasury was. never managed with less expense, greater convenience, or 
so few losses. 

6. That the delegates to this convention have heard with great pleasure of 
the passage of the harbor-and-river bill as an act of justice, long delayed, and 
that that pleasure has been increased by seeing the names of so many distin- 
guished Democrats recorded in its favor; this fact gives a refutation to the 
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dai^ of the Whigs, that because Democrats are opposed to commencing and 
carrying out a general system of internal improvements within the States they 
are not necessarily apposed lo such public works as are national, not state; 
general, not local, 

7. That the members of this convention have every confidence in the 
ability, integrity, and Democracy of Hon. John Wentworth, and believe that 
ia his long eiperience in Congress, and his proverbial habits of industry and 
perseverance, the people of this district have an ample guarantee that he will 
make a faithful and emclent member of Congress. 



The Vote of the Second Con- 
gressional DiSTKiCT OP Illi- 
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Chicago. 3d June, 1S61. 

James Shields, Belleville, died at Ot- 
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Representatives: 

1 Elihu B. Washburne, Galena. 

2 John Wentworlh, Chicago. 

3 Jesse 0. Norton. Joliet, died at Chi- 
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9th October, 1876. 
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6 WilliamA. Richardson, Quincy.died 
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9 Willis AUen, Marion, died at Har- 
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B. 

John Wentworth's Address, in response to the Welcoming Speech 
OF the President of the Calumet Club to the Settlers of 
Chicago who came there prior to the First Day of January, 
1840, and were then at least 21 Years of Age, made at the 
Fourth Annual Reception, i8th May, 1882. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: — I have been requested by the early settlers of Chicago 
to thank the members of the Calumet Club for this their fourth annual enter- 
tainment, and also to thank you for your very flattering words of welcome. 
It adds plez^sure to your entertainment to know that many of your members 
are the descendants of Chicago's early pioneers, who, after living honorable 
lives in this City, have preceded us in the road to the grave. It seems to us, 
tonight, as if their fathers were with us, and that in honoring us they are doing 
honors to their fathers also. Did time permit it, it would please me to call by 
name some of Chicago's representative men here tonight, who have never 
before met with us, and to narrate some interesting event in our City's history 
with which each one has been associated. But it is desirable that these 
reunions should be, as far as possible, of a social character, leaving to each 
one perfect freedom to pass around the room and converse with such individ- 
uals as may seem most desirable to him. Therefore I shall omit many things 
that I might desire to say, in order that the ceremonious part of this enter- 
tainment may be as brief as possible. To many of us this will be our last 
occasion of meeting, as we now miss some whom we met last year, and as at 
every previous meeting we have missed some whom we had met before. 

Mr. President, you have done tonight what a citizen of no other place could 
do, ever did do, or ever will be likely to do. You have addressed people who 
are the living witnesses of the progress of an uninhabited tract of land to a 
city of six hundred thousand people, with every prospect of its having a mil- 
lion at the next census. And its growth in population is not exceeded by its 
growth in wealth, in patriotism, in intelligence, in morals, and in everjrthing 
else that tends to ornament the highest state of civilization. Here is some 
one to speak of every phase of Chicago's history from actual observation. 
Here are men who have not only been witnesses of the principal events that 
have transpired in Chicago, but who have rendered themselves conspicuous in 
shaping them. Here are men who helped organize our city government, and 
have taken a prominent part in its conduct from that time to this. Here are 
men who took an active part in the very able and interesting discussions as to 
the advantages of our people asking the legislature for a city charter. Both 
sides of that great debate are represented here tonight, and the distinguishing 
features of that debate have been kept up to a greater or less extent from that 
day to this; one side favoring haste in the adoption of any measure that would 
increase the value of real estate, and the other opposing any measures that 
would tend to increase taxation without bringing a sure equivalent. All along 
Chicago's early struggles, it was embarrassed by bankers without capital, who 
favored extravagant appropriations in order that they might have the deposits, 
and this class of bankers existed until the recent panic. Many of these were 
enjoying high positions in social circles and in churches. They gained a repu- 
tation for liberality by giving away what was not their own. They robbed 
our State, our County, our City, our school fund, our historical society, our 
charitable institutions, our widows, our orphans, and all our laboring-classes. 
But they did it under the cloak of charters, which they obtained on purpose 
to enable them to perpetrate their schemes of robbery with impunity. Many 
of the victims of these robbers are here tonight, who believe that the Ruler 
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of the Universe, at the final judgment day, will ignore all charters and hold 
every man responsible for the deeds done in the body, whether that body was 
a body corporate or otherwise. 

Here is a member of the first board of trustees, when the town of Chicago 
was organized in 1833. Here are voters in Chicago precinct of Peoria County 
in 1830, and one of the clerks of that election. Here are residents of Chi- 
cago when it was not even organized as a voting precinct, and was a part of 
Fulton County. And we have at least one man who was here before the State 
of Illinois was admitted into the Union. In early times, there was a military 
fort in what was then the extreme Northwest, called Fort Dearborn, and, 
when the military authorities were asked where that fort was, the reply came : 
•**At the mouth of Chicago Creek, on Lake Michigan." That fort was 
■destroyed by the Indians in 181 2, but the creek remained, and there is one 
man here who found that creek without an inhabitant upon its banks. He 
now sees it leading into the heart of the Liverpool of America. God made 
thkt creek, and he made the richest country in the world tributary to it. The 
old settlers of Chicago claim no credit for making Chicago a great commercial 
point. They know that, if they had not been here, others would have been 
to have participated in the profits of handling the products of the fertile 
•country that surrounded us. They knew from the beginning that Chicago was 
to be a great commercial point, and that commerce had ever been a law unto 
itself. They had read in the history of the whole world that commerce had 
inade and unmade cities, and was continually doing it. They expected that, 
as the country was developed, Chicago would be the second city on the conti- 
nent, and they wanted to make it the first; and in their studies they found that 
Chicago must become a Manchester as well as a Liverpool, and they thought 
Tthat, by uniting the characteristics of those two European cities, they could 
«iake Chicago superior to New York. The commercial importance of New 
York, like that of Chicago, was a fixed fact; but New York, by its high taxation, 
•consequent upon its extravagant and corrupt government, had driven from its 
limits manufacturies that otherwise would have been established therein. Con- 
rsequently, the old settlers of Chicago have invariably been for such an honest 
:and economical government, and such a small indebtedness and taxation, as 
-would make us a Manchester as well as a Liverpool, and would make our 
superior manufacturing advantages over New York counterbalance New York's 
rsuperior commercial advantages, and thus make us the first city on the conti- 
nent. Indelibly engraven upon the hearts of the old settlers is the sentiment 
.that high taxation and great indebtedness tend to drive manufacturies from the 
■city, and thereby deprive its laborers of work, and,- consequently, their fami- 
lies of bread. Many of us remember the struggles that were made in early 
times to have our City subscribe to the stock and bonds of railroads. Noth- 
ing was subscribed. Yet the railroads have all the time been adequate to the 
\wants of our City. 

The year after the burning of the fort, there came to this then uninhabited 
x:ountry a family without means : 

No inch of land did they possess. 
Nor cottage in the wilderness. 

A child began work by picking up the nails from the ashes of the burned fort, 
.and that child is here tonight, Medore B. Beaubien, son of the late much- 
I esteemed old settler, Col. Jean Baptiste Beaubien, having a long time been 
.one of our most honored citizens, but more recently a citizen of Silver Lake, 

Kansas. Thus began the progress of our present Chicago. Here, Mr. Presi- 
•dent, is the grandeur of the spectacle tonight. No pen or pencil can do jus- 
itice to the panorama spread out before us : covering the scene beginning with 
*that boy's climbing over the charred timbers of the old fort in search of nails, 
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and terminating with the Chicago of this day. Call over every minute of 
time, Mr. President, from 1813 to the present hour, and there is some one 
here tonight to represent each minute, as a participant in the works of that 
minute that have been handed down to us. The personal history of Chicago 
is all here tonight. 

These reunions, besides personally being very pleasurable, are eminently 
advantageous in many respects, and more especially in real estate matters 
since the destruction of our records by the fire of 1871. They are a terror to 
that whole class of shysters who live by blackmailing the owners of land with 
titles defective of record. There are many questions that individuals, when 
appealed to, can not answer correctly; but they can refer the interrogator, 
through this organization, to persons who can probably give him the desired 
information. Within a few days, we have found the residences of several 
early settlers that were not known before, and some were supposed to be dead. 
Real-estate men often make the observation that the old-settler records of the 
Calumet Club are only second to the records in the abstract offices. I know 
of many disputed titles that have been honestly settled by information derived 
from our x)rganization, which otherwise would have had to contribute largely 
to the pockets of professional land-sharks. This organization is advantageous 
in another respect. Great injustice is often done to the memory of the dead 
by the vanity of the living, who are constantly having their autobiographies 
published in the various unreliable catch-penny publications of the day, with 
portraits, styling themselves "leading men of Chicago." Many of these per- 
sons have published several of these autobiographies at different times; and it 
is noticed that the last one always appropriates some merit that properly 
belongs to some person who has died since the previous one was published; 
and it has occurred to us old settlers that, if one of these autobiographers 
should survive all the balance of us, from reading his work it would be con- 
cluded that none of the rest of us had ever lived, or, if we had lived, that we 
had been but the passive spectators of his mighty works. 

Some comers of a recent date, in their autobiographies, contend that there 
was but little done before they came here, and then proceed to discuss the 
rapid growth of the City from the date of their arrival, as if we old settlers 
had not been their contemporaries all the while, and as if we had not provided 
them with a boarding-place and a newspaper to announce their distinguished 
arrival. We hope that what they claim for themselves will prove true of every 
person who may hereafter come here, and that all may be able to say that 
much was done after they arrived here to make Chicago the greatest manufact- 
uring city on the continent. Our commerce will take care of itself. I feel as 
if I ought to say this much to the sons of Chicago's old settlers, that, whilst 
they contribute to keep up this organization, they are contributing to protect 
the memory of their worthy fathers from vampire autobiographers. 

I take great pleasure in announcing that it was upon the motion of one of 
the old settlers here tonight that the Chicago Historical Society gave an 
expression of discouragement to all such publications. They are not histories; 
nor are they truthful; and their sale should be discountenanced. The most of 
our county and town histories are in the same category. There are professional 
publishers and writers of such histories. They care not what they publish^ 
provided it pays. They charge a certain sum for the portrait, and then a cer- 
tain sum for every thousand words, leaving it for the man who has already 
furnished the portrait to furnish as many thousand words about himself as he 
is willing to pay for. Thus the dead man and the living man who is unable 
to pay, however meritorious, is entirely ignored in what purports to be history. 
In the presence of all our old settlers here tonight I take occasion to denounce 
these works. 
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Since our last meeting quite a number of our old settlers have died. A list 
of them has been kept, and will be read to you if desired. But it has already 
been published. 

I have been presented, by the children of the late Hon. James Wolcott, of 
South Toledo, O., with some books containing the autograph of their grand- 
father, Capt. William Wells, who was killed in the massacre at Chicago, 15th 
August, 1 81 2, and also with his peace-pipe and tomahawk, with the request 
that I dispose of them as I thought most appropriate for the preservation of 
Chicago's early history. The books I have given to the Chicago Historical 
Society, and the peace-pipe and tomahawk I now propose to present to the 
Calumet Club. Although the history of that massacre is well known to our 
early settlers, I hope it will not be considered inappropriate for me to make a 
few remarks concerning Capt. Wells. He was stolen, when a boy, from the 
residence of Hon. Nathaniel Pope of Kentucky, by the Miami Indians, and 
was adopted as a son by their chief. Little Turtle, one of the most distinguished 
warriors of his day. He married Little Turtle's daughter, and lived with the 
Indians and fought upon their side until the approach of Gen. Wayne's army. 
He helped defeat Gen. Josiah Harmer in 1790, and Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
in 1 791. Soon after the later defeat, either influenced by the supposition that 
he might be fighting against some of his own kindred and might kill some of 
them in battle, or fascinated by the reputation of Cien. Anthony Wayne, who 
was in command of the United States troops, he resolved to sever his connec- 
tion with the Indians. He invited his father-in-law, Little Turtle, to an 
interview about two miles from Fort Wayne, and thus addressed him : 
" Father, we have long been friends. I leave you now to go to my own peo- 
ple. We will be friends until the sun reaches its midday height. We will 
now part, and after that we will be enemies. " Immediately he set out for 
Gen. Wayne's army, and was made by him a captain of a company of spies, 
and fought with him until the treaty of peace at Greenville in 1795. After 
that, he lived with Little Turtle at Fort Wayne, and traveled with him to all 
the eastern cities, including Washington City. He was appointed justice-of- 
the-peace and Indian agent at Fort Wayne, Ind. His brother. Col. Samuel 
Wells, was a noted Indian-fighter, and had been fighting against the Indians 
ever since his brother William had been stolen. Humphrey Marshall, in his 
history of Kentucky, 18^4, says, under 1 781, vol. i, page 116, describing the 
defeat of Col. John Floyd, in one of his Indian excursions r 

"The colonel himself must have fallen into the hands of the victors, but 
for the assistance of Capt. Samuel Wells. He had been dismounted and was 
retreating on foot, nearly exhausted and closely pursued. In this situation, 
Wells, who was on horseback, saw him, and, immediately riding up, gave 
him his horse, and ran by his side to support him. ** 

Col. Samuel Wells was the father of the wife of Capt. Nathan Heald, who 
was in command of the fort at Chicago; and, when Gen. Hull ordered the 
abandonment of Fort Dearborn,* Capt. Wells volunteered to come with a 
band of Miami Indians and escort the troops to Fort Wayne. He brought 
with him this peace-pipe, hoping to take a friendly ^moke with the Indians 
that were here menacing the fort. The troops marched out, with Capt. Wells 
and his Miami Indians as an escort, and they were attacked, and, as is known, 
a general massacre took place. During the engagement, Capt. Wells rode 
up to his niece, Mrs. Rebekah (Wells) Heald, with blood streaming from his 
mouth, and requested her (if she should survive) to inform his wife that he 
had fought bravely, and had killed seven Indians before he was shot. Soon 

* For the history of the massacre at Fort Dearborn, see Nos. 7, 8, and 16 of Fergus' 
Historical Series, Chicago. 
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his horse was shot, and, as his horse fell, his foot was caught in the stirrup, 
and he was held under the dead horse some time. Whilst in this position, he 
killed his eighth Indian. He was relieved from his position just in time to 
meet his death from a bullet. The Indians cut out his heart, divided it into 
pieces, and ate it while warm, under the suj>erstition that to eat a brave man's 
heart would inspire them with bravery. He had upon his person this pipe 
and tomahawk when he fell, and a friendly Indian carried them to his wife. 
His children were well educated, one of his sons graduating at West Point, 
but dying soon after. Two of his daughters are favorably mentioned by Hon. 
J. L. Williams in his history of the First Presbyterian Church at Fort Wayne. 
His widow married a Mr. Turner, who was a brother of Dr. William Turner, 
who married his daughter Ann. His daughter Mary married Judge James 
Wolcott, whose children have enabled me to make this present to the Calumet 
Club. His daughter Jane T. Wells, the widow of John H. Griggs, now lives 
with a large family of children, at Peru, Ind. When our City was laid out, 
one of its principal streets was named in honor of him. He volunteered to 
come to Chicago and lost his life in its defence. The men who laid out our 
streets thought his name was worthy to be perpetuated with Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, Gen. George Rogers Clark, and Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, and the pioneer, LaSalle. Whilst these other names remain, that 
of Capt. Wells has been removed from the street named for him upon the 
South-Side. It was attempted to extend the new name to the North-Side, 
but it is due to the patriotic gratitude of the people of the North- Side to 
state that there was not a single resident of the street that did not resent 
the proposition. The cause of this change of name, after due investigation, 
I gave in my historical lecture of nth April, 1875, in these words: 

Inefficient city officers allowed gamblers to settle thereon, and with them came the disciples 
of Potiphar's wife, and that crowd of moral and social outcasts which gamblers instinctively 
draw around themselves wherever they go; and when at last more efficient officers extermi- 
nated them, the property-holders thought they would wipe out the disgrace which official 
incompetency and degeneracy had inflicted upon them by erasing from the street the name 
of one who so heroically gave up his life on the ever-memorable 15th day of August, 1812. 

The present name represents nothing, except, it may be, a street once 
fashionable in New-York City, but now losing its importance. The Fifth 
Avenue of Chicago is not the fifth street from the Chicago River nor front 
Lake Michigan, and it may creditably have its name changed to Wells Avenue. 
And I am anxious it should be done ere that infant child (the only one remain- 
ing of a large family), made fatherless in defence of Chicago, shall pass away. 
Our mayor is a Kentuckian So was Capt. Wells. He is descended from 
the best families of the State of Virginia. So was Capt. Wells. Our mayor's 
name is Harrison; and the grandchildren of Capt. Wells, in writing me, say: 
** Do not suppose we are giving to you all the valuable relics that have come 
to us from our honored grandfather, who died in defence of Chicago. We 
still have, among other things, a dress-sword presented to him by Gen. Wm. 
H. Harrison. " With these associations between our mayor and Capt. Wells, 
and with his innate sense of justice, is it too much to ask of him that he may 
use his influence to restore the name of Capt. Wells to the street where our 
pioneers originally placed it? What better thing can be done than to have 
our council meet on the 15th of next August, the anniversary of the massacre, 
and then do justice to the bravest man that ever distinguished himself for the 
safety of Chicago? 

Mr. President, I invite you to take a smoke from the peace-pipe of Capt. 
William Wells, who lost his life in defence of Chicago, and then to pass it 
around among the members of the Calumet Club, with the hope that it may 
be brought into use at every returning anniversary of your entertainm^it of 
Chicago's early settlers. 
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C. 

WELCOMING SPEECH OF MAYOR WENTWORTH TO THE 
UNITED STATES ZOUAVE CADETS.* 

Gentlemen of the U.-S. Zouave Cadets: 

In the name of your united fellow-citizens, I bid you welcome to Chicago. 
The hearts of our entire population throb as high with exultation at your safe 
return, from a tour marked with so many honorable incidents, as can those of 
your nearest relatives. We all claim you as our own. And, as our own, we 
have rallied to meet you tonight as Chicago people never rallied before. 
Great and good men have been honored by us at their visitation, and they 
were men, too, whose names will be ever refulgent in the history of their age. 
Politicians have done honor to their idols here, and office-seekers have made 
their ovations to successful candidates. But upon no occasion has there been 
an assemblage like this, which, irrespective of sect, party, or condition, spon- 
taneously rallies in testimony of its high appreciation of the success which has 
attended all your efforts during your absence; and of its gratification at your 
safe return. When you look around tipon this vast concourse of your fellow- 
citizens, you should remember that each and every one bears toward you a 
common affection, and that my words of welcome find a response in every 
heart. These people are, as it were, all your fathers and your brothers, your 
mothers and your sisters. They all hail the return of the Zouaves with the 
same feelings of pride, satisfaction, and respect. 

The citizens of Chicago can not monopolize an interest in the result of your 
excursion. You have given a fresh impetus to the volunteer-militia system, 
and touched a chord in the hearts of our citizen soldiers which will never cease 
to vibrate so long as freedom shrieks for volunteers and tyranny fortifies itself 
with regulars; so long as man, as an individual struggling for equality with 
his fellow-men, shall be arrayed against man as a mere machine, wielded by 
the hand of despotism. You have reproduced that chapter in the world's 

* This company of young men, sons of our most prominent and best citizens, better known 
as the Chicago Zouaves, returned home by the Alton, St. Louis and Chicago Railroad, 
on the evening of Tuesday, 14th August, i860, after an extended tour of six ,weeks through 
the principal eastern cities of the United States. They were escorted by all our military 
companies and a very large body of our citizens to -the Wigwam Building, s.-e. corner of Lake 
and Market Streets (where Mr. Lincoln was first nominated for president of the United 
States). The immense building was crowded to overflowing by enthusiastic admirers. After 
the reception ceremonies were concluded, they were escorted to the Briggs House, N.-E. 
corner of Randolph and Wells Streets, where a magnificent banquet was furnished them. 

The following are the names of all who made the eastern trip with Ellsworth in July and 
August, i860. Those having a * prefixed, accompanied him to Alexandria, and those with 
Si 1 are now dead : 

t Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth, commanding; 2d-Lieutenant H. Dwight Lafilin; Surgeon 
Charles A. DeVillers; f Commissary Joseph R. Scott; Paymaster James B. Taylor; ist-Ser- 
^eant James Rodolph Hayden; *2d-Sergeant Edward Burgin Knox; t Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Robert W. Wetherell; Color- Sergeant Bennett B. Botsford; Privates: t Frederick J. 
Abbey, Gerrett V. S. Aiken, John Albert Baldwin, Joseph C. Barclay. Merritt P. Batchelor, 
1" William Beherand, Augustus A. Bice, Samuel S. Boone. Edwin L. Brand, James Alexan- 
<ler Clybourn, ♦ Edwin M. Coates, * Freeman Conner, t William H. Cutler, William Newton 
Danks. James M. DeWitt, * George Harris Fergus, George W. Fruin, Harry H. Hall, 
t Louis B. Hand, t Charles H. Hosmer, William Innis, Louis L. James, Ransom Kennicott, 
* t Lucius S. Larrabee, John Conant Long, f Waters W. McChesney, Samuel J. Nathan, 
William M. Olcott, Charles Crawford Phillips, Robert D. Ross. B. Frank Rogers, t Charles 
Scott, Jr., t Charles H. Shepley, Charles C. Smith. Charles W. Smith. Clement Sutterly, Ira 
G. True, Smith B. VanBuren, t Henry S. Wade, Sidney P. Walker, * Frank E. Yates. 

The Zouaves were reorganized from the National Guard Cadets. April 27, 1859, by Colo- 
nel Ephraim Elmer Ellsworth, eldest son of Captain Ephraim D. Ellsworth, now living 
at Mechanicsville, Saratoga County, N.Y. To distinguish himself from his father, he 
"wrote his name Elmer E. Ellsworth; was bom nth April, 1817, at Malta, Saratoga County, 
N.Y., came to Chicago in 1855, and soon after commenced the study of law. In the fall of 
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history which recounts how a comparatively few volunteers, moved to action 
by the idea that all men were created free and equal, wrested their nation's 
independence from the regulars of George III. You have encouraged the 
doubting friends of Italian liberty in America to hope that the struggling 
volunteers of Garibaldi may yet extort their long-withheld rights from despots 
whose reliance alone consists in the strength of their regular armies. You 
have demonstrated what a citizen soldiery is capable of becoming, and that 
no large standing army is necessary to repel invasions or suppress insurrections. 

But you have won plaudits from others than those who have a taste for 
military tactics. You have a mpral as well as a military discipline. You 
have done what many of our most illustrious soldiers, who have inscribed 
their names upon the page of glory, have failed to do; you have resisted a foe 
within that has desolated a wider expanse of country, captured more towns, 
rendered miserable more firesides, made more widows and orphans than the 
sword. Well did you provide yourself at the start against the common enemy. 
Peace has her victories as well as war. The old proverb that " a good soldier 
spoils the man," has not held true in your case. Anxious, if not envious, 
eyes have followed you from the day of your departure to that of your return, 
amid the enchantments of fashion, allurements of vice, and fatigues of body; 
but they have failed to discover one single act inconsistent with the rigid 
moral discipline that has from the beginning been characteristic of your organi- 
zation. That a company of our Chicago young men should travel the distance 
you have, amid so many exposures, without once partaking of the intoxicating 
cup, is a source of greater pleasure to us, your fellow-citizens, than the unex- 
ampled honors you have received for your perfections in the military arts. 

Buti gentlemen of the Zouaves, in giving you this cordial welcome to your 
homes, allow me to remind you that it has been ordained that man should 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and that, in retiring to your civil 
pursuits, you can not fail to be successful therein if you preserve those habits 
of industry and temperance which have brought you to such a degree of per- 
fection in the military arts, and which have elicited for you the warmest enco- 

1860, he went to Springfield, III., and resumed his law studies in the office of Mr. Lincoln. 
Later, he addressed many political gatherings in that district in the interest of his preceptor 
and his party. He accompanied the president-elect and party to Washington, tjpon the 
breaking out of the Rebellion he went to New- York City, 17th April, and, from its firemen, 
organized the First Regiment of New- York Fire-Zouaves (nth N.-Y. Vols.); leaving New 
York with his regiment, 29th April, on the Steamer Baltic ^ for Wa.shington via Annapolis; 
and was mustered into the service by Gen. Irvin McDowell, in the presence of President 
Lincoln, in front of the Capitol, 7th May, 1861 — the first regiment sworn in for the war. 
The regiment arrived in Washington, ist May, and was quartered for a short time in the 
Capitol; then marched across the navy-yard bridge and encamped near the insane asylum; 
and on the morning of 24th May, about 3. 30, was tran.sported by three steamers — Baltimore, 
Mt. Vernon, and Jatnes Guy — to Alexandria, Va. On approaching Long wharf, at day- 
break the rebel sentries discharged their pieces in the air and ran up town; the regiment 
landed and marched up the street and halted, the right resting at Pitt Street. Col. Ellsworth, 
leaving his lieutenant-colonel, Noah P. Famham, m command, took from the right of Com- 
pany A a squad of men and Sergeant Frank B. Marshall, and proceeded to the next street 
south, cut the telegraph wires, and passed on to the opposite side of King Street, on the 
s.-e. comer of Pitt, to the Marshall House, to which his attention was called by seeing a large 
rebel flag flying from its top. After sending Sergt. Marshall back to the regiment for Com- 
pany A, ist-Lieut. £. B. Knox, commanding, he went inside, posting one of his escort at the 
door, another on the first floor, another at the foot of the stairs, and Corporal Frank £. 
lirownell on the third floor, ascended to the house-top, where he went to obtain a view of the 
surroundings; securing the rebel flag, and in descending the stairs, which occupied three 
sides o"" a square, he heard a noise, immediately followed by a shot, and, hastening down to 
ascertain the cause, came round a turn in the stair just in time to receive the second charge 
from a double-barrelled shotgun, in the hands of James W. Jackson, the landlord, aimed at 
Brownell, who had knocked the gun up. The first charge, also intended for Brownell. entered 
the casing over the door at the foot of the stairs. Brownell then shot Jackson, who was 
crazed, having been on a spree for some days previous. — f. 
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miums wherever you have visited, but nowhere more sincere and enthusiastic 
ones than here, among your immediate friends and relatives, who are now 
willing to excuse you in order that you may partake of those refreshing hos- 
pitalities which the most liberal of our landlords [George H. French] has in 
readiness for you. 



D. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF MAYOR JOHN WENTWORTH;* 

Delivered at Metropolitan Hall, on Thursday Afternoon, 

lOTH March, 1857. 

Gentlemen of the Common Council: 

It is with a deep sense of my responsibility to the Creator of the Univrsee 
that I have just taken my official oath. By endowing us with a proverbial 
healthiness of climate, and accumulating upon us, each year, new commercial 
advantages, divine providence has quickened a city into existence with a rapid- 
ity unparalleled in the history of the world. I have witnessed over one hun- 
dred thousand added to its population, and over one hundred millions to its 
wealth. I have seen other places, once considered our rivals, become our 
tributaries and dependencies. I look back to the settlers of 1836, and find 
them now living to an extent that incontestibly proves that, for a period of 
twenty years, the inhabitants of no other city have been blessed with such 
general good health, notwithstanding the inability of our accommodations and 
improvements to keep pace with the wants of an increasing immigration. 

I am also deeply sensible of my responsibility to the people, who, after the 
bitterest contest ever known in this city, elected me by a majority larger than 
was ever before given to any candidate for the same office. During this, the 
only yeart I shall hold the office, I shall devote my entire attention to the 
interests of the City. But never having in any way been connected with our 
municipal government, I shall labor under the disadvantage of lacking experi- 
ence. This may have been, however, one of the causes of my election, as, 
whilst all agree that abuses have crept into our municipal affairs, there is a 
dispute as to when they commenced and in what years they have increased 
the most. In this respect, the mayorality has been committed to an impartial 
hand; and I shall always receive with pleasure from my fellow-citizens any 
communications, confidential or otherwise, designed to assist me in reforming 
abuses, retrenching expenses, or in any other way requiting the people for the 
honor which they have conferred upon me. 

Amid so many matters of local importance demanding the immediate atten- 
tion of our municipal government, I should decline to follow the example of 
my worthy predecessor, by alluding to questions of national importance, even 
did not my und^eviating record for ten years in Congress and over twenty years 
as conductor of a public newspaper, render it an act of supererogation. My 
consistent sympathy all this while, for the predominance of free labor in our 
infant territories, could give me no other political position, after the test was 
made, than with the organization which finds its platform in the Declaration 
of American Independence, the Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Democratic - Republican writings of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

* Mr. Wentwojth was the first mayor elected after the formation of the Republican party. 

t Mr. Wentworth was induced to become a candidate again in i860, and was elected; but 
he ever afterward declined to be a candidate. 
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Accordingly with the two immediate preceding administrations I could have 
no political sympathy. The doctrines of the former [American or Know- 
nothing] would proscribe a man for the unavoidable accident of his birthplaces 
whilst those of the latter [pro-slavery] would proscribe hini for his sympathie, 
in favor of free labor. As foreign labor constitutes the great bulk of free 
labor, those who would enfranchise our new territories favor liberal laws to- 
ward foreign immigration. Hence, at our recent election, we saw the ultra 
"Know-nothing" who professes a desire to proscribe foreign labor as the com- 
petitor of slave labor, and the ultra pro-slavery foreigner, who professes a 
desire to proscribe everything in the shape of " know-nothingism, " voting the 
same ticket. Much as they professed to be opposed to each other, the friends 
of the last two administrations combined against the great Democratic- Repub- 
lican reform movement of this year. In another respect do I differ from both 
of these administrations, of which the last seems to have inherited its master- 
spirit from the first. They were both inaugurated after the manner of coro- 
nations in the old world. Whole days were given up to drawing the success- 
ful candidates in triumphal processions, and all their supporters were annoy- 
ingly jubilant. When the polls closed on Tuesday night last, and my election 
being probable, I at once sought retirement, and have preserved it ever since. 
I had no taste for the triumphal processions of my predecessors. J had no- 
ear for the shouts of the victorious. I felt as if my friends had done their 
duty, and that they now expected me to do mine. This thought has haunted 
me ever since. My friends expect me to do my duty! I invoke the aid of 
Omnipotence, and ask the cooperation of all good men in the invocation that 
He point out to me the right, and give me the strength to pursue it. And 
thus, although I have not been installed with the triumphal ec/at of my pre- 
decessors, I hope to retire at the end of the year self-satisfied, at least, that 
neither the interests of the City nor the cause of constitutional liberty, which 
are the substratum of the political organization that elected me, have received 
a single wound at my hands. 

In the construction of our government, our fathers made our offices of limited 
tenure, and then provided a freedom of suffrage that would enable us peacea- 
bly to reject or confirm all men in authority. In most other governments, 
revolutions can only be accomplished by an appeal to arms, and then, often- 
times, not until after a profuse expenditure of blood. The continuance of 
ruling dynasties, in most nations, depends upon the power of a mercenary 
soldiery, to stifle the struggles of the oppressed. Here, the success of dynas- 
ties depends upon the purity of the ballot-box. Not only are the rights of 
men to vote defined and protected by liberal laws, but the secret-ballot system 
has been adopted to prevent even a knowledge of the unbiassed judgment of 
the citizen from reaching men who might be disposed to call in question the 
manner of his exercising the right of suffrage. Upon election day, all quali- 
fied yoters are supposed to stand upon an equality. The poor man has an 
equal voice with the rich man; the strong with tl^e weak; the adopted with the 
native citizen. He then, who deprives one of his fellow-citizens of a free access 
to the ballot-box, deprives him of one of his inalienable rights, and acts the part 
of a tyrant and an oppressor. And he who votes, not having the right to vote, 
or is accessory to the voting of others who have no such rights, perpetrates a 
fraud upon his countrymen, and strikes a blow at the only safeguard of our 
Republican institutions — the purity of the ballot-box. Without this purity, 
our right to choose our own rulers, to a trial by jury, to the writ of habeas 
corpus^ and all other boasted rights would exist only in name. In order to 
prevent abuses at the places of holding election, it has been customary in most 
instances to give the minority one of the three inspectors and one of the two 
clerks, and also to allow challengers of each party, to stand under the protec- 
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tion of the police, at the polls. It has also been customary to erect the barri- 
cades, which are used to keep off the crowd from the polls, in such a manner 
that all persons from the outside can see who votes, and have an opportunity 
to challenge, if they desire to do so; and then the voters to take their place 
in a line and await their regular turn for voting. This custom, if properly 
adhered to, will make access to the polls as free as the right to vote. And it 
has been adhered to in most of the wards of our City. But in a few it has 
not been, and, as might have been expected, serious disturbances have occurred, 
one citizen* has been killed and several others severely wounded. An assault 
was made upon one of our polls by a mob of men laboring under the stimu- 
lating effects of ardent spirits, and the inspectors were twice driven away. 

All this exhibits not only a spirit incompatible with our republican institu- 
tions, but should warn us of the necessity of employing a more energetic 
police, so as to guard against such outrages in the future. If the death of 
this citizen and the injuries to others were caused through legitimate efforts to 
exercise the right of voting, there is no doubt but the City will be held respon- 
sible by our courts for the consequences; whilst the guilty persons will, in all 
probability, escape through the difficulty of identifying individual men amid 
such large nunabers. 

These disturbances at the polls generally originate with those classes who 
have the greatest possible interest in preserving the purity of the ballot-box; 
and it is not probable that they would thus be made the victims of others' 
schemes to destroy the poor man's safeguard against corrupt and oppressive 
rulers, were it not the too general custom of candidates to distribute ardent 
spirits freely on such occasions; and the wrongs complained of were un- 
doubtedly perpetrated by men in a state of intoxication, who would be the 
last to perpetrate them in their right mind. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the law, like public opinion, does not hold the instigators of these wrongs 
responsible, instead of the intoxicated perpetrators thereof. 

It will be a source of great regret to me if, under my administrations, any 
legal voter, whether native or foreign born, should be deprived, by superior 
force, of his right to deposit his own ballot, or to challenge the right of an- 
other to do so, whom he believes not entitled to it. It is one of the glories of 
the great Democratic- Republican mission that its labors are not circumscribed 
by the boundaries of this Republic. It crosses both oceans, visits every clime, 
seeks out the oppressed, brings them here, and crowns them co-sovereigns, 
with us who are descended from the patriots of the Revolution. Mortified, 
indeed, shall I be if any adopted citizens, during my official term, shall have 
occasion to write to his friends in the old world that all the wrong perpetrated 
upon the rights of free suffrage by the despots there are perpetrated by a des- 
potic mob here. 

Our City has been a great sufferer from the too free use of the pardoning 
power by the State executives. The most dangerous culprits are those who 
go in gangs, and they are those who are most frequently pardoned. As soon 
as one is convicted, the numerous confederates proceed to manufacture public 
sympathy for his pardon, and, not unfrequently, abandoned women go from 
house to house, representing themselves to be the wives of convicts, begging 
for assistance in procuring executive clemency, and sometimes claiming to 
have a large family of children dependent upon them for support. By offering 
large sums of money, contingent upon the pardon, they obtain it through the 
aid of persons of apparent respectability, and yet engaged in the disreputable 

* Charles Seifert, a German citizen of respectability, was killed at the second precinct of 
the old seventh ward, n.-w. corner Division and Sedgwick Streets, leaving a wife and several 
children. The late (jeorge Armour was one of those who were severely wounded at the first 
precinct, s.-e, corner of Kinzie and Wells Streets. The election was held 3d March, 1857. 
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employment of lobby agents about our legislature. Indeed, this abuse of the 
pardoning power has encouraged all convicts to hope for its exercise, and 
none leave here for the penitentiary, who have friends or relatives, or money 
to secure attorneys, without putting in play some machinery to restore them 
to their original associations. If our present executive will keep all our Chi- 
cago convicts in the penitentiary that are now there, or may be sent there 
during the single year of my administration, he will oblige me at least, and, I 
have no doubt, will confer a lasting favor upon our fellow- citizens. In con- 
nection with this subject, I will allude to an equally faulty practice that has 
been gradually increasing with our council. Nearly every evening there is 
some application for release from our bridewell, thereby making the council 
a sort of court of appeals from our police justices. We can not expect our 
courts to deal with criminals with due severity so long as we are continually 
pardoning them from their meritorious sentences. Our police courts are 
attended with no small expense, and, if their decisions are thus rendered void 
by our council, it might be better to abolish them at once. The frequent dis- 
turbances and violations of our ordinances in the night and on the Sabbath 
call aloud for severe sentences from our police justices; and it is the duty of 
the council to see that these sentences are rendered effective rather than nuga- 
tory. I can now foresee no contingency that should make me sign an order 
to render nugatory the decrees of our courts. Men should keep out of the 
bridewell unless they wish to serve the full term of their sentences. Properly 
managed, I have no doubt that our bridewell would be a source of revenue, 
instead of expense, to our City. Breaking stone, with which to macadamize 
our streets, would be a healthy employment for the convicts, as well as a 
lucrative source of income to our City. As at present organized, the bride- 
well is a very expensive establishment. I would recommend to the council 
to take into consideration the question of hiring out the labor of the convicts, 
as is now done in our and other State institutions of this character, unless the 
City shall conclude to furnish material itself for the convict- labor. 

Our Legislature, at its last session, made material alteration in our City 
charter. One of them requires that the mayor shall nominate all the city 
officers. This change of the appointing power, from a small body of men to 
one man, is not in accordance with the spirit of the age. I know of no simi- 
lar change for many years past. The custom has been to take appointments 
from a small body and refer them to a larger one — the people. I have 
endeavored to ascertain the reason of this remarkable change, and I find that 
it was caused by a general dissatisfaction with the appointees of the council, 
and more especially with the extortionate salaries received by them. The 
election being by ballot, no responsibility could be fixed upon anyone for an 
improper choice, and the extortionate salaries were supposed to be used to 
buv off rival candidates, or otherwise to secure an election. The late amend- 
ment now fixes this responsibility upon the mayor. Hs can not avoid it if he 
would, and will thus be held responsible for all the acts of his appointees. 

It can not be possible that it was the design of the originators of this 
change, in conferring this power upon the mayor, to enable him to restore old 
dynasties, to reward his kindred, friends, or partisans. At least, I do not so 
interpret it, and as I can not give the recommendations and petitions of others 
as rfn excuse for any unfortunate appointment I may make, I have thus far 
declined to converse with others in relation to them, and I shall continue to 
do so. I shall first make known my intentions to you, and I beg of you to 
scrutinize all my appointees in the strictest manner possible, and to confirm 
no man for the position who does not sympathize with the movement to reform 
our City abuses and economize our expenditures. While I am willing to take 
all the responsibility of nominations, you must take all the responsibility of 
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the confirmations. No man is qualified to attend to the business of the City 
who could not earn the amount of his salary in some of the other avocations 
of life; and, as spring is about opening, I recommend the great mass of appli- 
cants for office under our City government to be looking out situations in the 
various private enterprises now seeking employes, as not only best for them- 
selves, but also the best recommendation of their fitness for employment in a 
public capacity. I shall labor to bring into the service of the City a new 
order of men — men who can get a living without office — men who will labor 
for reform and economy — men who will not be afraid to do their duty lest it 
may make them unpopular. I feel as though I had the whole City to select 
from, and that I am indebted to " principles and not men *' for my election. 
I publicly told our citizens before election that if any man supported me with 
the expectation of getting an office, he would be disappointed, as no man while 
in office, who followed office-seeking as a means of livelihood, was ever known 
to recommend, much less carry out, a reform. Being amply provided for him- 
self, he is satisfied with things as they are, And asks to have them let alone. 
I shall send to you, in a few days, nominations for all the offices. Meanwhile, 
I hope no one will embarrass me with applications for himself or others. I 
look upon all my fellow-citizens as candidates, and I have no doubt but I can 
find as good men as we ever had, who will be willing to accept our offices at 
much reduced salaries. 

Immediately after my name had been mentioned as a candidate for mayor, 
men in different banking interests began to consult me as to where I should 
use my influence to have our city funds deposited; and I could have silenced 
the main battery used to defeat my election had I been willing to have fol- 
lowed the example of my predecessor. But the doctrine of the Teffersonian 
and Jacksonian school, in which I was educated, and to which all experience 
makes me the more devoted, taught me that the place for the people's money 
was in the people's treasury. Whatever money comes into my hands, by 
loans, fees, or otherwise, will be promptly paid by me to the city treasurer, 
and I shall not undertake to evade the letter or the spirit of any law or ordi- 
nance which regulates the place of his keeping the money of the City, or strive 
to influence him as to what funds he shall receive or disburse. The use of 
public moneys, however safely, for private purposes, whether as loans to private 
individuals or as a basis of banking, can not be too severely censured. And 
through this channel, I have no doubt, our City has suffered more than through 
all other channels put together. Money is borrowed or collected for specific 
purposes, and then deposited at, occasionally, merely nominal rates of interest, 
but generally without any. This money is worth from two to five per cent 
per month. Hence the delay in many of our works. Last season, for exam- 
ple, was one of the very best for improvements ever known. Private improve- 
ments had all been finished, all our citizens had banked up their houses for 
the winter, when, all of a sudden, our city officials dashed out and commenced 
working upon our streets as if it were the month of May, instead of Decem- 
ber. As might be expected in winter, these works were stopped by snow and 
frost, and some of our principal thoroughfares have been rendered almost im- 
passible ever since. Now all these jnnltifarious improvements undertaken in 
the winter were commenced without the means to complete them, or else there 
were means, and those means have been lying idle, or else drawing merely 
nominal rates of interest, while our City has been paying very high rates for 
funds to defray its ordinary expenses. 

I would particularly call your attention to the great abuses which have 

crept into the street commissioners' office, which are now considered the best 

offices in the City, and are far more sought after than any others. Chapter 

51st, of Ordinances, requires three days' labor upon the streets, upon the 

6 
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notice of the street commissioner; this can be commuted at fifty cents a day if 
paid before the expiration of the first three days. In default, three dollars- 
and costs are required. A faithful collection and an honest expenditure of 
such a tax would have made a material improvement in our streets, and ought 
to cover the entire cost of such improvements. But an inspection of the three 
divisions of the City satisfies me that the commissioners are either grossly 
negligent in causing the money to be collected where the labor was not per- 
formed, or else grossly dishonest in expending it. And as their salaries con- 
sist in part of a commission upon all they collect, the presumption is that a 
good portion of it was collected. Whilst I shall recommend that their cases- 
be brought before the grand jury, unless they can show where the money was- 
expended, or else why they did not report the default to the city attorney for 
suits, I also urgently recommend the revision of the ordinance touching the 
duties of street commissioners, so as to prevent such abuses in the future. 
The commissioners, instead of receiving fees, should be allowed salaries for 
overseeing the work under the direction of the committee of streets and alleys 
for each division. Thus, when people wish repairs made, or ask where their 
taxes have been expended, they can be referred to the member of the com- 
mittee on streets and alleys for their own ward. With a vigilant city attor-^ 
ney, perhaps the present ordinance would be sufficient. Yet the present con- 
dition of our streets show the importance of not leaving so important a matter 
to any contingency. The ordinance should be made more stringent. 

I wish to call your attention to the frequent custom of tearing up planks in 
our streets and alleys, sidewalks, etc., and not restoring them to their original 
positions. Not only has this been done in distant parts of our City, but with* 
in one block of the place in which I am now addressing you, planks are thrown 
up from their positions in the streets, and have been so for months, and that 
without any excuse, save that it was cheaper to leave them where they are 
than to restore them. Instance after instance of this kind must come under 
the daily observation of our city marshal and city attorney, who must know- 
that the City is liable for any injuries that may be sustained in consequence of 
such culpable neglect. Suits against the City for damages arising out of such 
neglect have been too frequent the past year. 

I have frequently noticed attacks, in distant papers, upon the whole of our 
Chicago hackmen. All vocations have their good and bad men. I know our 
City has as good ^hackmen as any other; but it would be strange if it had na 
bad ones. From the cursory examination that I have been enabled to give 
the subject, I think our present ordinances, with slight alterations, if properly- 
enforced, are sufficient to remedy all real abuses. I would suggest the pro- 
priety, however, of giving to every hackman the advantage of a good name, 
and the disadvantage of a bad one. The owner of every hack should have his 
name upon it. A good name is capital in trade. Merchants, in buying out 
respectable mercantile houses, frequently pay a bonus for the use of their old 
sign until their character is established. Some of the most honorable men in 
this and other communities have commenced life as hack-drivers; and there is 
nothing in the business which should make any honest man hesitate to place 
his name upon his hack. It will be capital to him with every man whom he 
pleases in the ccfurse of his business. 1 he rates of fare should be conspicu- 
ously posted in every hack, and no hackman, who designs doing an honest 
business, will object to this. 

By an amendment of the city charter, all doubts of the legality of a com- 
mitment to the reform school are removed, and the City is clothed with power 
to erect and establish a school, either within or without the city limits. The 
necessity of providing some method of rescuing, from a life of crime and 
infamy, the thousands of lads, growing up in ignorance and vice in our midst. 
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is generally conceded. This institution can, no doubt, be made an effective 
means of reform, and should be placed upon a permanent foundation. I hope 
that the charge of this institution hereafter will be transferred from the com- 
mittee on .police to that of schools, thereby elevating it into an institution for 
mental cultivation and moral improvement, rather than for the punishment of 
crime. 

As Congress has adjourned without making an appropriation for our harbor, 
it may be necessary for the council to make a small appropriation to keep it 
in necessary repair. The Chicago harbor was commenced in 1833, under the 
administration of Gen. Jackson, and five bills, appropriating money to it, were 
made laws under the signature of that distinguished statesman and soldier, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $162,000. An appropriation was 
also made under Mr. VanBuren's administration; two under Mr. Tyler's; and 
one under Mr. Fillmore's. Presidents Polk and Pierce vetoed all bills in its 
favor. Whether the statesman recently inaugurated president will follow the 
example of Jackson or of Pierce in this matter, I have no means of judging, 
save from his course when in Congress. In the 28th Congress, I recognized 
him as one of the ablest and most cordial supporters of harbor improvements. 
How far it may have been necessary for him to have given pledges inconsist- 
ent with his former votes, in order to gain the support of ^he anti-Jackson 
school of politicians, I can form no opinion, as his inaugural message is en- 
tirely silent upon this important subject. Hoping for the best from him, I can 
advise only such an appropriation as may be absolutely necessary to keep the 
harbor in repair until the next session of Congress. 

The necessities of railroad companies should command the promptest liber- 
ality. But their mere conveniences should be weighed well when contrasted 
with the conveniences of the public; and never should they be allowed to 
override the necessities of the people, or the rights of individuals. To com- 
pete with companies that have already secured their entrance into our City, it 
is a necessity ihat companies desiring an entrance hereafter be allowed a near 
approach to the centre of business. But it is not a necessity that they be 
allowed to make up trains or keep cars standing in our streets, or that the 
streets over which the cars run be in the least out of repair. Past contracts 
with railroad companies are beyond our reach. But future ones should stipu- 
late that cars should occupy the streets only when in motion, and that those 
streets should always be kept in the best macadamized condition. Railroad 
companies have added immensely to the wealth and population of our City, 
and our liberality to them has been amply remunerated. Our wealth and 
population will be still more increased by the entrance of the numerous other 
roads which the increasing wants of the various tributaries of this great com- 
mercial metropolis will require. 

I consider it one of the strongest proofs of the permanently-commanding 
position of Chicago that every one of the numerous enterprises to divert trade 
from it, by constructing roads to the south of it, to intersect roads in Indiana 
from Chicago to the East, have proved ever-memorable failures, demonstrat- 
ing the impotence of man to vacate the decrees of providence. A late execu- 
tive* of our State, who used the entire influence of his official position to bring 
into Indiana, on a line south of our City, a series of railroads from all the 
prominent points naturally tributary to us, has recently applied to our City for 
power to enter it with his own road, although he has a full outlet to the East 

* Hon. Joel A. Matteson, who lived at Joliet, Will County, was governor from 1853 to 
1857, and elected ^t the same time and upon the same ticket with John Wentworth. who was 
elected to the 33d Congress, and Franklm Pierce elected president. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise took place during Gov. Matteson 's term, and he was the last governor 
elected by the Democratic party in this State. He died at Chicago, 31 January, 1873. 
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without coming here. This application, which amply demonstrates that no 
road which avoids this great emporium can prosper, should be granted upon 
the same terms as the most favored ones; provided that in selling through 
tickets to the East, he shall give passengers the privilege of visiting Chicago 
at the same rate of fare as if they took the more southerly route. So, also, I 
would recommend, in negotiations with all companies whose roads enter our 
City, to have them give their passengers their through tickets at such a rate 
that it would cost no more to visit our City than it would to stop at any depot 
outside of us. With these eminently just arrangements perfected, Chicago 
and her railroad companies could never have adverse interests. 

Our school system is based upon those universal principles of right that con- 
trol Omnipotence in the government of the world, and that prompted our 
fathers to declare all men created free and equal. Every image of his Creator, 
without distinction of wealth, birthplace, color, or doctrine can have an edu- 
cation here as free as life itself. The adoption of important changes in the 
manner of conducting our schools, by the law of our last Legislature, will ren- 
der unnecessary any suggestion upon desired refoi ms in the details of that sys- 
tem, as those, most versed in the knowledge of it, think that these changes 
will effect every desired improvement. Two new school-houses of the largest 
size should be erected this year, and three if there are funds enough. The 
construction of our school-houses has been altogether too expensive. Those, 
better acquainted with this subject than myself, assure me that private individ- 
uals could have had the same buildings constructed for much less sums. This 
season, it is to be hoped that, if there are any architects or contractors capa- 
ble of wronging so sacred a trust as our school-fund, our inspectors will see 
that the building of our school-houses is entrusted to others. 

The selection of a corporation newspaper has always been attended with 
considerable excitement. So desirable have proprietors of different newspapers 
in our City considered this selection, that, for many years, they performed the 
duty gratuitously. For two years, money was paid for the privilege. One 
year $ioo and another year $350 was paid. But recently, the excitement has 
tun into the opposite extreme; and last year, the enormous and extortionate 
sum of $3000 was paid, by taxing our citizens to support the partisan press. 
I recommend that, before the designation of corporation newspaper is made, 
:the council fix the compensation at the mere first cost of setting the type, fix- 
ing the list of prices established by the Typographical Society as the standard. 
This will furnish the readers of the corporation newspaper, in advance of all 
other papers, the full ofHcial proceedings of the council, without cost to the 
publisher. The expense to the City will be about $2.50 per column. I also 
recommend that an ordinance be passed, allowing to every proprietor of a 
•daily newspaper, who shall copy in full the proceedings of the common coun- 
<:il as they shall appear in the corporation newspaper, whether English or 
•German newspaper, a sum equal to one-half of that paid the proprietor of the 
corporation newspaper. To prevent imposition, no paper should receive the 
advantages of this last provision unless commencing the publication the next 
week after the designation of the corporation newspaper, and continuing 
through the year. Should all the publishers avail themselves of this advan- 
tage, as I have no doubt they will, the cost would be less than it now is, and 
our proceedings be much more generally read. 

The license question I look upon as satisfactorily adjusted. But I can not 
resist the impression that too much lenity and partiality hav6 been exhibited 
in collecting the license fees in our City. Indeed, the belief is very geiieral 
that many persons obligated by law to pay licenses through the negligence or 
complicity of officers are not doing so. I shall make it my duty to see, not 
only that all these delinquents pay for the future, but that they are prosecuted 
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for arrearages. The important requirement, that all licenses shall be posted 
in some conspicuous position, is too generally unobserved. 

Our police system has been gradually falling into disrepute; and it is a 
lamentable fact that, whilst our citizens are heavily taxed to support a large 
police force, a highly-respectable private police is doing a lucrative business. 
Our citizens have ceased to look to the public police for protection, for the 
detection of culprits, or the recovery of stolen property. It can not be relied 
upon for the preservation of order, as was evinced on the day of our recent 
election. I am not prepared to state any specific plan now which will give 
efficiency to our police and regain the public confidence. But I will, in a few 
days, nominate to you some person for chief-of- police, and then I hope he 
will be rigidly scrutinized as to his qualifications, and rejected if not thought 
to reach the necessary standard. Application for the situation of policemen 
should be made directly to the chairman of the committee of police. Appli- 
cants should state how long they have resided in the City, where they now 
reside, and whether they are men of family; and also give the names of two 
respectable business men in our City as references. It is important that our 
policemen be bona-fide residents of our City, and have permanent homes; and 
that their homes are so distributed about our City that every family will know 
that there is, within a convenient distance, a house of respectable occupants, 
where ladies and children, in the absence of husbands and fathers, can leave 
complaints, with confidence that they will meet with prompt attention. 

It should be made the duty of the policemen to report to the proper officer 
the existence of all nuisances, all defects in the streets, sewers, sidewalks, 
lamps, etc., in their beats; also, the existence of all other abuses whatever in 
the power of the City authorities to remedy. 

I recommend the paving of all our first-class business streets, -and macada- 
mizing the others, as soon as the water and sewerage commissioners have. fin- 
finished their works in them. The materials should be provided and the con- 
tracts ready to be let, so as to have the paving or macadamizing follow closely 
upon the abandonment of the streets by the commissioners herein referred to. 
The system of planking our streets should be abandoned. 

The same change is necessary in our sidewalks, so far as relates to the more 
thickly-settled portions of our City. And so confident am I that plank side- 
walks must give way everywhere to those of stone, that I would suggest to all 
persons, who are building residences or stores, that they adopt sidewalks of 
stone at once. 

The opening of bridges is a source of great loss of time and money to our 
citizens. The grade of our new bridges, which allow steam tugs to pass 
beneath them without opening, will remedy this evil somewhat. But if no 
vessel would attempt to pass through our bridges unless towed by steam, our 
losses would be insignificant. This is a matter which our City can not control, 
but it is one which it can influence to a great extent. Our harbor-master 
should let it be known that neither he, nor our City authorities, nor our citi- 
zens generally, have even a courtesy to extend the owners or officers who 
insist upon keeping our bridges open till their vessels can go through them at 
the slow rate of hand-towing. 

The salaries of our city officers are far too high. An average reduction of 
one-third is the least possible sum I would recommend. The holding of office 
is a great public duty, in which all good citizens should bear their part, at a 
fair compensation, as in serving upon a jury, performing military duty, or 
uniting with a fire-company. Salaries should never be so high as to induce 
men to seek office merely as a source of profit. The measure of the salary 
for any office should be the amount that would be required in private life to 
secure the same quality of service. I mean no disrespect to the ^reseat vsa^ 
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cumbents when I express a doubt whether any one of them can realize one- 
half of his salary in any of the business pursuits of life. 

Wherever the water or sewerage commissioners have their works in pro- 
gress, we should be careful to make no improvement which would necessarily 
be disturbed by them. "With a due regard to this precaution, I would urge 
immediate attention to every needed improvement, the expense of which is 
paid out of money raised by assessment on the property benefited. 

Because the cost of such improvement is assessed upon the property, and 
does not come out of the City treasury, our authorities have been too negli- 
gent in insisting upon prudence and economy in expenditures. I am satisfied 
that our citizens have been greatly wronged, at least, by negligence, if not by 
dishonesty, in this respect. I shall deem it my duty to use my influence to 
have money raised by such assessments as economically expended as if it came 
directly from the City treasury. I notice that there are, connected with the 
City superintendent's office, three surveyors, a clerk, and porter. I doubt the 
necessity of all these officers, and especially as we have a City surveyor, who 
has a claim to do all the surveying for the City. But if these officers are 
necessary, they should be responsible to the City, rather than to the superin- 
tendent of public works. Their relation to the council ought to be such that, 
if they discovered any errors in the superintendent, they would not be afraid 
to make the same public, lest they might lose their offices. 

Upon the most important of all subjects, viz.: our City finances, I am en- 
abled to say the least, because I have found it impossible to get that full state- 
ment of their condition which a proper respect for the people of this City 
demand at my hands. Our citizens complained gi-eatly and very justly of the 
heavy city taxes necessary to meet the expenses of the administration ending 
March, 1 85 6. The taxes to meet the expenditures of the administration end- 
ing. March, 1857, which are to be collected in 1858, will have to be higher 
still. Thus any advantages arising from measures of reform will not be 
experienced until the taxes are collected in 1859. By reference to our City 
charter it will be seen that the council is restricted in borrowing to an amount 
not exceeding $100,000 in any one year. It can not pledge the revenue of 
the City for the payment, nor issue bonds for a larger sum than this. This 
restriction has been looked upon, by preceding councils, as an injunction; and, 
as far back as I have been enabled to trace, I find that in addition to the 
annual taxes, the council of each year has borrowed and used up this $100,- 
000. It has been some consolation to our citizens, while paying their high 
taxes, that they were paying for the necessary expenses of the City govern- 
ment. Very few have known that $100,000 has been borrowed, in addition 
to the proceeds of our enormous assessments for taxes, and this without refer- 
ence to our water and sewerage debts. It may be said that this $100,000 has 
been annually expended for improvements. Yet it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain where the improvements are, which have not been paid for by assessments 
or by special taxes on the property benefited. 

I have examined what purports to be an annual statement of the City 
finances. From it I am unable to ascertain the amount of our City indebted- 
ness, or how much the council of the past has anticipated the revenue of the 
present year. Whether the administration of this year shall be able to get 
along without borrowing the $100,000, in addition to the taxes, as has been 
customary, I have no facts from which to form an opinion. One of the commit- 
tee of finance has informed me that he refused to sign the annual financial state- 
ment of the past year, and I learn that it was made up by the city clerk. I 
would recommend that a thorough examination of our financial condition be 
immediately set on foot, not only as a matter of justice to our fellow-citizens, 
but that the indebtedness chargeable to preceding administrations be not con- 
founded with that chargeable to this. 
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We should raise revenue by annual taxation to meet our interest, and pay 
our annual expenses; and we should not borrow any money unless for some 
permanent improvement, which will carry down to posterity visible and tan- 
gible proofs of the justness of the debt we have saddled upon it. 

I would dislike to be called upon to point out to posterity the improve- 
ments in our City, which have created our present indebtedness, and especially 
in view of the heavy taxes which we have been annually paying ostensibly 
for them. 

Notwithstanding last season was a very healthy one, I would recommend 
that we take all due precautions at this early day to anticipate a sickly one, 
on the principle of " in time of peace prepare for war. ** No city has ever been 
visited by the cholera with such impunity, as far as human life is concerned, 
as our own. Its proverbial good health has a tendency to make us negligent 
in thoroughly cleansing our City in warm weather. A single death from sum- 
mer complaint is often magnified here into a case of cholera; and, in the coun- 
try, this single death becomes the foundation of exagijerated rumors detrimen- 
tal to the healthful character of our City. The evil consequences of a general 
report that the cholera prevails here are felt in every branch of our business, 
and in every ramification of society. Our railroads fail to bring their ordinary 
number of passengers, and both male and female operatives are frightened 
into country locations. I would, therefore, recommend that our City supply 
itself with, at least, a thousand bushels of lime for each division of the City. 
I deem this suggestion the more important as there is to be a large demand 
for lime in the various public and private improvements the coming seasons, 
and we may not be able to procure the article when we need it. Should the 
City find no use for the lime, there is no doubt it can be sold again in the fall, 
at a comparatively small loss, or perhaps at an advance on first cost. 

There are many improvements of a general character required by the best 
interests of our City, the cost of which should come from the general fund. 
But not knowing the state of our treasury, and being unable to classify them 
in their general importance, I have thought it best not to make any recom- 
mendations concerning them, until I can ascertain more particularly the state 
-of our finances. Among the most important of these, I consider the disposi- 
tion of the market in the South Division. 

The effectiveness of our fire department,* and the highly- respectable class of 
young men who have ever constituted its members, have stifled the demands 
liere for the steam apparatus, which has been so much clamored for in other 
•cities. As long as 9ur fire department shall maintain its present popularity,- 
nothing but a difference in expense can be urged as a reason for changing it. 
Proper expenditures, for good engine-houses and perfect machines, are meas- 
ures of economy. I shall labor to have our firemen proud of their houses and 
proud of their machinery; and, whilst I would be liberal in this respect, I 
■would ask the cooperation of all our firemen in retrenching all expenditures 
which go to the aggrandisemeirt of individuals, and are not necessary for the 
•efficiency of the department itself. As it is necessary for some one to be in 
the engine-house the greater portion of the time, I would recommend an 
appropriation for a library in each house, to embrace a few standard books 
used in our schools and colleges, the constitution and laws of this State and 
the United States, and a few standard works upon American and other history. 
Such libraries can not be without a healthy influence upon our firemen. 

Our streets and sidewalks are in a very unnecessarily bad condition, caused 

* Mayor Wentworth introduced, in 1857, the first steam fire-engine, the "Long John;" 
and during his second administration, in i860, he introduced two more, the "Liberty" and 
•the "Economy." 
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by the neglect and violation of our City ordinances, on the part of individuals, 
in some instances; in all of which I expect the marshal and attorney to do 
their duty summarily. In other instances, their condition arises from causes 
incident to the season of the year. To better the condition, I recommend an 
appropriation of the sum of $500 for each ward, if so much be required, to- 
be expended by the street commissioner, under the direction of the committee 
of streets and alleys, for each ward, and to be assessed upon the roll of the 
coming year; the account for each ward to be kept separate, to be verified by 
the oath of the street commissioner, and approved by the appropriate alder- 
men upon the committee. No money to be drawn until properly vouched for. 
The money should not be expended in making new improvements, but in 
repairing old ones to an extent that there will be some safe avenues through 
our entire City in all weathers, and so that all our school-houses, our churches,, 
our markets, our post-office, etc. , can be reached by ladies and children, fron^ 
all parts of our City, without wetting their feet. This sum of $5000, properly 
expended, would add greatly to our immediate convenience, and would be 
less than twenty cents to each inhabitant of our City. Should the embarrassed 
state of our treasury be an objection to this immediate appropriation, so great 
is ray personal mortification at the present condition of our street, that I will 
advance the amount to the City, without interest, until provision can be made 
to raise it. I am satisfied that- strangers are becoming prejudiced against our 
City in consequence of the great neglect of our streets, they believing that 
their present condition is past all remedy, when this comparatively small sumi 
would place them in as good position, at this season of the year, as those of 
any city of our youth and enterprise. Section 11, of the 51st Chapter of 
Ordinances requires the street commissioner forthwith to mend all breaks, or 
places requiring repairs in any street which may be planked, and also to cause 
all streets and alleys in the spring to be thoroughly cleansed. This ordinance 
must be promptly enforced. * 

I would suggest the propriety of authorizing the appointment of a new com- 
mittee, to be called the committee on county relations, "Whilst our city gov- 
ernment is amply sufficient for us, we are paying largely for a county govern- 
ment, which would be entirely unnecessary save for our relations to certain 
territory outside our city limits which can not be conveniently attached to any 
other county. And this territory is so scattered around our City that it can 
not be erected into a single county. From their location, the inhabitants of 
the country -towns affiliate more with our citizens than they do with each 
other. They thus naturally throw the responsibility of the county govern- 
ment upon us, whilst we are almost indifferent to it, as will be shown by the 
small number of votes cast at the election of ward supervisors. Any man of 
ordinary sagacity, who may have a scheme to get money out of the county 
treasury, in the indifference of our citizens, can carry the election of his. 
favorites in every ward. We have a city assessor and a county assessor. We 
have a city treasurer and a county treasurer; a city physician and a county 
physician; a city attorney and a county attorney. And so on, duplicating 
almost every officer. In many instances, no doubt, there is an understandings 
between these duplicates to divide work with each other, and make our tax- 
payers pay twice for work that need be done but once. 

Our county taxes have increased without good cause. Our supervisors meet: 
too often and pay themselves too much for their services. There is also a. 
greater chance for corruption in our county than in our city government. No 
alderman can be interested in any city contract or hold any office, the salary 
for which comes out of the city treasury. The reverse is the case with the 

The present grade of our City was established under Mayor Wentworth's administration » 
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supervisors, and they are not at all modest in appointing one another to office. 
Indeed, it is very seldom that they go out of their own board for selections. 
Our city supervisors are very naturally, and very properly, liberal to the coun- 
try-towns, in appropriations for bridges and roads. Improvements like these 
assist in the settlement of the country, increase the taxable property, and 
enlarge the tributaries to our City. The only question that interests our citi- 
zens is, are these appropriations properly expended? These supervisors 
appoint themselves disbursing officers for their own towns. They generally 
take the money as soon as it is appropriated, and then account to each other 
for its expenditure. There is no responsibility beyond themselves, while each 
has a personal interest in not questioning the accounts of his fellow-supervisors. 

Either our city charter is wrong in its prohibition to aldermen, or the cus- 
tom of the supervisors in appointing themselves disbursing agents, and to the 
offices, is. I know of no particular instance of wrong doing among our 
supervisors, but such practices have never failed in the end to lead to the 
greatest abuse and corruption. No harm, if no good, can arise from the 
appointment of a committee to investigate thoroughly our relations with the 
county. 

There is now in the county treasury nearly $100,000 of surplus money. 
The taxes of this year will greatly increase this amount. And yet our county 
has bonds outstanding upon which it is paying 10 per cent interest. Thus in 
our county, as often in our City, money has been borrowed at high rates of 
interest to lie idle in the hands of officials, or to be loaned out at their pleas- 
ure from 2 to 5 per cent per month. This is another instance of the evil 
effects of departing from the Democratic- Republican doctrine that public money 
should never be used for private purposes. 

I congratulate you on the creation of the much-needed office of comptroller. 
No man should fill that office who is not qualified to discharge the duties of a 
first-class cashier in a bank, and who has not untiring industry and immova- 
ble firmness. His duties are such that they can not be deputed to a clerk, and 
I can nominate no man who will not give his sole attention to the duties of 
the office. I want him to keep his own books . I hope also to find one who 
has never been identified with our City affairs. He should at least commence 
disinterestedly, as he may have to review accounts from the origin of our City 
government. His duties will so reduce the labors of the city clerk that I have 
no doubt but the heavy expenses of that office can be so lessened as to give 
him a first-class salary without additional charge upon our City. 

There are several ordinances, of the repeal of which I can find no record, 
that are now dead letters. My oath requires the enforcement of every pro- 
vision of the charter and of every existing ordinance. The law itself, and not 
the sworn instrument of its enforcement, must take the responsibility thereof. 
But I recommend a repeal of every ordinance not absolutely necessary. 
There is no political evil so great as that of too much government. 

From reports among aldermen in former boards, I was of the opinion that 
your rules were not sufficient to preserve order in the council. Upon an 
examination, I find that they are amply sufficient where aldermen Sre actuated 
by the public good and a hearty desire to maintain the relations of gentlemen 
to each other. As presiding officer, I hope never to hear an alderman reflect 
upon the motives or character of another; and whilst freedom of debate should 
ever be encouraged, I also hope to always find it confined to the subject im- 
mediately before the council. It would save time if all petitions were referred 
by the clerk, and a notice of the reference made in the corporation newspaper 
as a part of the proceedings of the next morning, no action being had in the 
council until after the publication. 

Gentlemen of the council : I can not close without hoping that our rela- 
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tions, both personal and official, may always be of the most amicable nature, 
that we may all prove true to our professions of regard for retrenchment and 
reform, and that when we part, at the end of the year, we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the agreeableness of our intercourse and the permanent advan- 
tages we have conferred upon our highly-favored City. John Wentworth. 



The First Proclamation Concerning the Rebellion, and the 
Last Proclamation of Mayor Wentworth. 

Whereas, rebels and traitors have taken possession of the forts and other 
public property of the Union, and the Constitution of the United States has 
been set at defiance, and men who are sworn to protect them all, not only fail 
to discharge their duty in this respect, but have the appearance of encouraging 
rebellion and treason : 

Whereas, an honorable exception to this charge is furnished in the con- 
duct of Maj. Robert Anderson [died 26th Oct., 187 1], who took the respon- 
sibility, without awaiting for orders from those who woi^ld have left him in a 
weak position, either from a disposition to make him an easy prey to rebels 
and traitors, or from a fear to do what they knew to be their sworn duty, of 
fortifying his position and placing himself where he could defend his own and 
his Country's honor; and 

Whereas, some demonstrations of respect is due from the Metropolis of 
the Northwest to the gallant Major Anderson; and it seems to be appropriate 
that the 8th day of January should be set apart as the day for such a testimo- 
nial. And whilst testifying our respect for him, let us not forget the sentiment 
of the distinguished general and statesman, whose gallant defence of his 
Country, at New Orleans, upon that day, has made it second only in our 
National anniversaries to that of the day when it was declared that " All men 
were created equal." That sentiment was "The Federal Union, — it must and 
shall be preserved. " 

Therefore, on that day the public offices of this City will be closed. And 
I recommend that the business of the City generally be suspended; and that 
the people congregate in such places as may seem to them best, to adopt the 
necessary measures to declare their attachment to the Federal Union, " and in 
support of their declaration, with a firm reliance upon the protection of Divine 
Providence, to mutually pledge to each other their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, " I also recommend that the flag of the Federal Union be 
everywhere displayed, and that our military companies and other organizations 
take such steps as they may deem due to the memory of a Jackson and the 
gallantry of an Anderson. At sunrise, thirty-three guns will be fired in honor 
of the union of these United States. At noon, a salute will be fired in honor 
of Major Anderson, of fifty-six guns, corresponding with his age. During the 
firing of these guns, the bells will be rung throughout the City. At sunset, a 
salute will be fired in honor of the memory of Gen. Andrew Jackson [died, 
8th June, 1845], to the number of seventy-eight guns. During this salute, the 
bells will be tolled throughout the City, not so much in consequence of the 
loss of Gen. Jackson (for all men must die), but because of the absence, in the 
general Government, of his patriotism and courage, which did not wait for 
overt acts among nullifiers and disunionists. In the evening, I recommend the 
meeting of our young men, at such places as may best suit them, for the pur- 
pose of forming themselves into military companies, in order that they may be 
able to promptly respond to any calls that may be made upon them to aid in 
the defence of the Union and the Constitution. ^ Wentworth Mavor 

Chicago, sih January, 1861. J^"^ wentworth, Mayor. 
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